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HOW TO TRAIN UP A PARENT IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO. 


BY DINAH MARIA MULOCK, 


“(YH dear! I’m afraid I shall never man- 
age to bring up my mother properly,” 
was the remark once made by a rather fast 
young lady, to whom the old-fashioned in- 
stitution of “mothers” was no doubt a 
rather inconvenient thing. “ My friend,” 
said an old Quaker to a lady who contem- 
plated adopting a child, “I know not how 
far thou wilt succeed in educating her, but 
I am quite certain she will educate thee.” 
Often when I look around on the world of 
parents and children, I think of those two 
contradictory speeches, and of the truth 
that lies between them. 
The sentiment may be very heretical, but 
I have often wondered how many out of 
the thousands of children born annually in 
England alone come to parents who at all 
deserve the blessing. Not one half, cer- 
tainly—even among the mothers. Halve 
that again, and I believe you will come to 
the right percentage as regards the fathers. 
It is sometimes said that children of the 
present day are made too much of. Perhaps 
so. They but follow the fashion of the 
age—any thing but a heroic or ascetic age. 
No doubt they are a little “spoiled.” So 
are we all. But the errors of the parents, 
from which their arise, are a much more 
serious matter. How to train up the parents 
in the way they should go is a necessity 
which, did it force itself upon the mind of 
any school board, would be found quite as 
important as the education of the children. 
When we think of them, poor helpless 
little creatures! who never asked to be 
born, who from birth upward are so utterly 
dependent upon the two other creatures to 
whom they owe their existence—a debt for 





which it is supposed they can never be suffi- 
ciently grateful—do not our hearts yearn 
over them with pity, or grow hot with in- 
dignation? This even without need of such 
stories as we are continually hearing—I take 
three at random from to-day’s newspaper— 
of the drunken father who amused himself 
with dashing his three-years-old child 
against the table till he accidentally dashed 
out its brains; of the woman who thrice in 
one afternoon tried to drop her baby among 
the horses and carriages in High Holborn; 
of the boy of four and a half flogged almost 
to death by a school-board teacher for not 
doing his sums and not answering when 
spoken to; which case the magistrate— 
doubtless himself a father—curtly dis- 
missed, saying, “If discipline were not to 
be maintained, what was the education of 
boys to come to?” 

However, putting aside these public 
facts, let us come upon our own private ex- 
perience, and ask ourselves honestly how 
many people we know who are—or are 
likely to prove—really good fathers and 
mothers? wise, patient, judicious? firm, 
watchful, careful, and loving? Above all 
things, just; since, so deeply is implanted 
in the infant mind this heavenly instinct, 
that if I were asked what is most important 
in the bringing up of a child, love or jus- 
tice, I think I should say justice. 

To be just is the very first lesson that a 
parent requires to learn. The rights of the 
little soul, which did not come into the 
world of its own accord, nor indeed was 
taken into consideration in the matter at 
all—for do any in marrying think of the 
sort of fathers or mothers they are giving 
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to their offspring?—the rights of this off- 
spring, physical, mental, and moral, are at 
once most obvious and least regarded. The 
new-born child is an interest, a delight, a 
pride; the parents exult over it, as over any 
other luxury or amusement; but how sel- 
dom do they take to heart the solemn re- 
sponsibility of it, or see a face divine, as it 
were, looking out at them from the inno- 
cent baby-face, or ponder the warning of 
Christ Himself—‘“ Whoso shall offend one 
of these little ones which believe in me, it 
were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

There could hardly be a stronger expres- 
sion of the way in which God—the Chris- 
tian God—views the relation between par- 
ents and children. Yet most young parents, 
who until now have been accustomed to 
think only of themselves or of one another, 
take the introduction of the unconscious 
third as their natural possession, seldom 
doubting that it is wholly theirs to bring 
up as they please, and that they are quite 
capable of so doing. 

Constantly one hears the remark, “Oh, 
I would not take the responsibility of an- 
other person’s child.” Does that imply that 
they feel at liberty to do as they like with 
their own? I fear it does; and that law 
and custom both appear to sanction this 
delusion. Nobody must “interfere” be- 
tween parent and child, at least not till the 
case comes within a degree or two of child- 
murder. The slow destruction of soul and 
body which, through ignorance or careless- 
ness, goes on among hundreds of children, 
not only in humble, but in many respectable 
and well-regulated households, society 
never notices. I suppose even the most 
daring philanthropist would never venture 
to bring in a bill for claiming the children 
of unworthy parents, and snatching them 
from ruin by annihilating all parental rights 
and making them children of the State. 
Yet such a proceeding would benefit the 
new generation to an incalculable degree. 

“Train up a child in the way he should 
go,” is the advice in everybody’s mouth, 
but who thinks of training the parents? 
Does not almost every body strictly hold 
that the mere fact of parenthood implies 
all that is necessary for the up-bringing of 
the child?—all the love, all the wisdom, all 
the self-denial? Does it often occur to the 
average young man and young woman, 
bending together over the cradle of their 
first-born, that the little thing, whose 
teachers they are proudly constituting 
themselves to be, is much more likely to be 
the unconscious agent in teaching them? 

And the education begins at once. How 
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amusing and at the same time how satis- — 
factory it is to see a young fellow, who 
throughout his bachelor days has been a 
selfish egotist—most young bachelors are— 
obliged now to think of something and 
somebody besides himself; to give up not 
a few of his own personal comforts, and 
find himself forced to play second fiddle in 
his own home—where the one important 
object, for the time being, is “the baby.” 

have spoken of rights. This is the 
only instance I know in which they are not 
mutual, but entirely one-sided. The new- 
born babe owes absolutely nothing to the 
parents beyond the physical fact of exist- 
ence. All moral claims are on its side 
alone. The parents are responsible for it, 
soul and body, for certainly the first twenty 
years; nor even after that is it easy to 
imagine circumstances which could wholly 
set them free. The most sorely tried 
father and mother could hardly cast adrift 
their erring offspring without a lurking 
uneasiness of conscience as to how far 
these errors were owing to themselves and 
their up-bringing. For, save in very rare 
cases, where far-back types crop out again, 
and are most difficult to deal with, there is 
seldom a “black sheep” in any family 
without the parents having been to blame. 

“Why, I brought up my children all 
alike,” moans some virtuous progenitor of 
such. “How does it happen that this one 
has turned out so different from the rest?” 

Just, my good friend, because you did 
bring them up all alike. You had not the 
sense to see that the same training which 
makes one mars another; or else that in 
training them, it was necessary to train 
yourself first. Meaning to be a guide, you 
were only a finger-post, which points the 
way to others, but stands still itself. 

The very first lesson a parent has to learn 
is that whatever he attempts to teach, he 
must himself first practice. Whatever he 
wishes his child to avoid, he must make up 
his mind to renounce; and that from the 
very earliest stage of existence, and down 
to the minutest things. In young children 
the imitative faculty is so enormous, the 
reasoning power so small, that one can not 
be too careful, even with infants, to guard 
against indulging in a harsh tone, a brusque 
manner, a sad or angry look. As far as is 
possible, the tender bud should live in an 
atmosphere of continual sunshine, under 
which it may safely and happily unfold, 
hour by hour and day by day. To effect 
this there is required from the parents, or 
those who stand in the parents’ stead, an 
amount of self-control and_ self-denial 
which would be almost impossible had not 
Heaven implanted on the one side maternal 
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instinct, on the other that extraordinary 
winning charm which there is about all 
young creatures, making us put up with 
their endless waywardness, and love them 
all the better the more trouble they give us. 

That is—mothers do. When I said “ma- 
ternal instinct” I spoke advisedly and in- 
tentionally. Of paternal instinct there is 
almost none. A man is proud of his sons 
and daughters because they are his sons 
and daughters—bound to carry down his 
name to posterity; but he rarely takes the 
slightest interest in anybody else’s chil- 
dren, and in his own only so far as they 
contribute to his pleasure, amusement, or 
dignity. The passionate love a woman 
often has for another woman’s children, 
and for the feeblest, naughtiest, ugliest of 
her own, is to men a thing entirely un- 
known. Two-thirds of paternal love is pure 
pride, and the remaining third not seldom 
pure egotism. 

Therefore for the first seven, nay, ten 
years of a child’s life, it should in most 
cases be left as much as possible to the care 
of women. Not that every woman has the 
motherly heart; but the fatherly heart is a 
rarer thing still. Besides, men’s work in 
the world naturally unfits them for the 
management of children. It is very hard 
for a man, who has been worried in busi- 
ness all day long, to come home and be pes- 
tered by a crying child; even though the 
poor innocent can not help itself—is prob- 
ably only tired or sick or hungry. But the 
father will not see this; he will only see 
that the child annoys him, and must there- 
fore be “naughty.” 

“And when naughty, of course it must 
be punished,” I heard a middle-aged father 
once say with virtuous complacency. “ My 
boy is only eleven months old—yet I assure 
you I have whipped him three times.” 

Whipped him three times! And the 
mother allowed it—the young mother who 
sat smiling and beautifully dressed at the 
head of the table. But what is the good 
of calling names? the man was simply 
ignorant. For all his grand assumption of 
parental authority, he had not the wit to 
see that for the first year, perhaps two 
years of our life, there can be no such thing 
as moral “naughtiness.” Existence is so 
purely physical that if we only take care of 
the little body, the mind will take care of 
itself; or, at worst, it is so completely a 
piece of white paper that it will show little 
save what we write upon it. Anybody 
who has had much to do with young chil- 
dren must acknowledge that in spite of the 
doctrine of original sin, nearly every child- 
ish fault is a reflected fault, the copy of 
something seen in other people. If any 





one will take the trouble to notice his own 
faults or peculiarities—which we are all 
rather slow to do—it may account for a 
good many “naughtinesses” which he 
punishes in his offspring. 

It is often strange and sad to see how 
hard grown-up people—especially men—are 
upon children: expecting from five—or say 
ten years old—an amount of patience, dili- 
gence, self-control, and self-denial which 
they themselves at fifty-odd have never 
succeeded in attaining to. But I repeat, so 
few men are by temperament, circum- 
stances, or habits in the least fitted for the 
management of children, that the advice I 
give to all sensible wives and capable 
mothers concerning their little ones is this 
—Save their fathers from them, and save 
them from their fathers. 

Not but what there are fathers true and 
tender, firm as a man ought to be, unselfish 
and patient as, happily, most women are; 
to whose breast the youngest child runs in 
any trouble—“ Oh, it’s always papa who 
comforts us”—and of whom the elder ones 
say fondly, “We mind one look of papa’s 
more than twenty scoldings.” But such 
are the exceptions. The average of men 
and fathers are, I solemnly believe, quite 
unfitted, both by nature or habit, for the 
upbringing of children. Thus, necessarily 
the duty falls on the mother. And why 
not? What higher destiny? 

There is a class of women who consider 
that they have a higher destiny; that to 
help in the larger work of the world, to 
continue their own mental culture, is far 
more important than to bring up the next 
generation worthily. Both duties are ex- 
cellent in their way but there are plenty of 
unmarried childless women, and women 
with no domestic instincts, to do the former 
—mothers alone can do the latter. True, 
it exacts the devotion of the entire life: a 
real mother has no time for gay society, 
nor intellectual development except such 
as she is always gaining through her chil- 
dren; she must make up her mind to the 
fact that they and her husband compose 
her whole world and fill up her life. 

And what better world? what nobler 
life? Even if she is worn out, “like a 
rose-tree in full bearing,” and drops off 
when her destiny is done? No matter, she 
has fulfilled it, and she is and she will be 
blessed. 

Not, however, unless she has thoroughly 
fulfilled it. The mere fact of bringing 
eight or ten children into the world does 
not in the least imply true motherhood. 
If she leaves them to nurses and governes- 
ses; if she shirks any of the anxious cares, 
perpetual small worries, and endless self- 
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abnegations which are her natural portion, 
the under-side to her infinite blessings, she 
does not deserve these last. Not every 
mother is born with the mother’s heart; I 
have known many a maiden aunt who had 
it, and I have heard of mothers of many 
children who owned to “hating’” every 
child as it came, and only learning to love 
the helpless innocent from a sense of duty. 
But duty often teaches love, and responsi- 
bility produces the capacity for it. Many a 
light-minded, light-hearted girl, who has 
danced and flirted and _ sentimentalized 
through her happy spring-time, finds the 
sweet compulsion of nature too strong for 
her; very soon she forgets all her follies 
and settles down into the real mother, 
whom love instructs in all things necessary ; 
who shrinks from no trouble, is equal to 
all duties; is to her children nurse, com- 
panion, play-fellow, as well as doctress, 
seamstress, teacher, friend—every thing in 
short. The father may be more or less to 
the child, as his occupation and his own 
peculiarities allow; but the mother must be 
all in all, or God help the children! 
Granting that the mother-love is there, 
is love sufficient? Not always. It will not 
make up for the lack of common-sense, 
self-control, accurate and orderly ways: 


The reason firm, the temperate will; 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill. 


Nor does the mere fact of parenthood by a 
sort of divine right constitute all parents 
infallible, as they are so apt to suppose, 
and by their conduct expect their children 
to believe. 

The child will not believe it, not after 
the very first, unless the parent prove it: 
and this by something stronger than bare 
assertion or natural instinct. It may be a 
dangerous thing to suggest, but I am afraid 
the idea of some mysterious instinctive 
bond between parent and child is a mere 
superstition. No doubt the feeling is there, 
but it may be exercised equally with or 
without the tie of blood. Suppose, un- 
known to these tender young parents, an- 
other infant, a “ changeling child,” were to 
be secretly popped into the cradle over 
which they bend so fondly? They would 
feel toward it exactly the same sensations. 
Also, if any aunt, grandmother, or even 
ordinary stranger, should fulfill toward that 
child all the duties of a parent, the love 
won, and deserved, would be a true filial 
affection. The instinct of blood, as people 
call it, acts admirably as a cement to other 
ties; but of itself, save in poetical fancy, it 
has no existence whatever. Nothing but 


the wildest imagination could have made 
George Eliot’s “Spanish Gypsy,” tenderly 
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reared and bethrothed to the man she loved, 
elope at once with her Zingaro father, 
whom she had never seen in her life before. 
And nothing but the most extraordinary 
moral twist could make people condemn, 
as I have heard condemned, Silas Marner’s 
beloved Eppie, because, placed between her 
adopted father, to whom she owed every 
thing, and her flesh-and-blood father, to 
whom she owned nothing but her birth, she 
never hesitated in choosing the former. 

A parent, unlike a poet, is not born—he 
is made. There are certain things which 
he has at once to learn, or he will have no 
more influence over his child than if he 
were a common stranger. First, he must 
institute between himself and his child that 
which is as important between child and 
parent as between man and God—the sense, 
not of absolute obedience, as is so often 
preached, but of absolute reliance, which 
produces obedience. To gain obedience, 
you must first set yourself to deserve it. 
Whatever you promise your little one, how- 
ever small the thing may seem to you, and 
whatever trouble it costs you, perform it. 
Never let the doubt once enter that inno- 
cent mind that you say what you do not 
mean, or will not act up to what you say. 
Make as few prohibitory laws as you pos- 
sibly can, but, once made, keep to them. 
In what is granted, as in what is denied, 
compel yourself, however weary or worried 
or impatient, to administer always even- 
handed justice. “ Fiat justitia, ruat coelum,” 
(Let justice prevail though the heaven fall) 
is a system much more likely to secure your 
child’s real affection than all the petting 
and humoring so generally indulged in, to 
give pleasure or save trouble, not to your 
little ones, but to yourself. 

A very wise woman once consoled an 
over-tender mother, who was being blamed 
for “spoiling” her little girl—“‘ Never 
mind. Love never spoiled any child. It is 
the alternations, the kiss on the one cheek 
and the blow on the other, which ruin.” 

And this is what I often notice in ex- 
tremely well-meaning parents: their love 
is not a steady love, but continually 


Roughened by those cataracts and breaks, 
Which humor interposed too often makes. 


They can not keep that sweet, level calm 
which above all things is necessary for the 
government of children. The same playful 
wiles which amuse one day irritate the 
next. Not that the child is different, but 
they are in a different mood themselves, 
which important fact the poor little thing 
is expected at once to recognize, and act 
accordingly. 

And here the second great mistake is 
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made. We expect too much from our chil- 
dren. We exact from them a perfection 
which we are far from carrying out in our- 
selves; we require of them sacrifices much 
heavier, comparatively, than those of any 
grown-up person. And they soon find that 
out. A child’s eyes are very sharp. Any 
flaw in one’s argument, any lapse in one’s 
conduct, is caught up by them and repro- 
duced with alarming accuracy. 

“Mr. A.? is that the Mr. A. whom papa 
dislikes so?” said an innocent enfant ter- 
rible before a whole dinner-table. And 
papa, who had let his prejudices run away 
with him, so as to speak a great deal more 
strongly than he meant of harmless Mr. A., 
felt that after this there would be some 
difficulty in teaching his child to obey the 
ninth commandment and bear no false wit- 
ness against its neighbor. 

The intense truthfulness and straightfor- 
wardness of children, when not crushed by 
fear or corrupted by precocious deceit, is 
a perpetual lesson to elder people, who have 
learned to disguise their feelings; as, I sup- 
pose, we all must in degree. 

“Mamma, I don’t like that gentleman; 
when is he going away?” observed the 
same painfully candid child concerning a 
morning visitor, who had the grace to say 
politely, “My dear, I am going away 
directly,” and disappear. But then it was 
necessary to take the matter in hand. And 
never, perhaps, did the mother feel so 
strongly that courtesy is a Christian virtue, 
and Christian charity the basis of all good- 
breeding, than when she had to explain to 
her little daughter that it was not “kind” 
to make such a remark; that whether we 
like people or not, whether they are agree- 
able or disagreeable, we are equally bound 
to show them civility, since by incivility we 
disgrace not them, but ourselves. And 
this, without advocating any insincerity or 
hypocrisy, or even “company manners,” 
which no child is ever likely to assume ex- 
cept in imitation of its elders. 

To be perfectly true, perfectly just, per- 
fectly loving to our children, is the only 
way of teaching them to be the same to 
other people. The very tone of voice, the 
turn of phrase, the trick of manner of their 
elders and (so-called) superiors, are often 
imitated by them with such a frightful ac- 
curacy that it is necessary to be continually 
on our guard. One sees one’s own reflec- 
tion in these awful little people as start- 
lingly as if one were living in a room of 
looking-glasses. And therein lies the con- 
tinual education which, whether or not the 
parent gives to the child, the child uncon- 
Sciously gives to the parent. Happy he 





who is clear-sighted enough to read the 
lesson, and wise enough to profit thereby. 

On this head let me suggest that, if the 
children miss much, the parents miss more, 
by the fashion—exacted, I suppose, by our 
ever-growing luxurious habits—of keeping 
children so much in the nursery, and under 
an array of nursemaids. Yet I have heard 
very sensible mothers advocate this; declar- 
ing that it “rests” the little brain to be 
left to the company of servants. 

The French people think differently. In 
French domestic life—provincial life, for 
France is more distinct from Paris than 
England is from London—in that cheerful, 
affectionate, happy home-life which is, I 
believe, far commoner with them than with 
others, one of the brightest and most whole- 
some elements is the children. They have 
no nursery, and, after the very earliest in- 
fancy, they have no nurse. The little 
people are always with the big people— 
father and mother, grandfather and grand- 
mother—for the French household is often 
made up of several generations. As soon 
as they can sit at table, they take their 
place there; in the living rooms they are as 
welcome as in the dining room; and thus, 
unconsciously brought into training by the 
good manners of those about them, they 
learn to be little ladies and gentlemen almost 
before they can speak. 

“ But,” I have heard people argue, “ how 
can you possibly have children always be- 
side you? As babies you might, if you 
could put up with the trouble of them; but 
when they grow older it would be so very 
awkward. For their own sakes even, you 
ought not to let them hear their elders’ con- 
versation.” 

What an admission! Does it occur to 
any of these arguers that, except in very 
rare and solemn instances, the talk which 
is unfit for the ears of children ought never 
to be talked at all? For what does it 
usually consist of?  Criticising one’s 
neighbors; sneering at one’s friends; ridi- 
culing behind their backs those whom we 
praise to their faces; telling secrets which 
ought never to be told; making bitter or 
equivocal or ill-natured remarks, which we 
are afraid to hear repeated. If so, to keep 
our children always in the room with us 
would be a very wholesome discipline, 
making us much better folks than some of 
us are now. 

Not that I by any means wish to take a 
sentimental or picturesque view of the ris- 
ing generation. It is often a very aggra- 
vating generation indeed. Without any 
actual naughtiness, the restlessness which 
is natural to a child—indeed, a portion of 
its daily growth—is most trying to elder 
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people, who have come to feel the intense 
blessedness of mere rest. And when it be- 
comes worse than recklessness—actual will- 
fulness and mischievousness—even the 
strongest opponents, theoretically, of cor- 
poral chastisement, will at times feel their 
fingers tingling with an irresistible inclina- 
tion to box their darling’s ears. 

The more reason, therefore, that they 
should restrain themselves, and not do it. 
For punishment is not for the good of the 
punisher, but the punished; and no punish- 
ment inflicted in a moment of irritation can 
ever be of the smallest good to either side. 

And this brings us to a widely discussed 
question—whether corporal punishment 
should ever be inflicted on children. For 
me, I answer decidedly, Never! My rea- 
sons are these. To the very young—the 
eleven-months-old infant, for instance— 
such a chastisement is simply brutal; to a 
child old enough to understand the humilia- 
tion of it, a whipping can rarely do good, 
and may do incalculable harm. Besides, 
the degradation rests not alone with the 
child. A big creature beating a little one 
is always in a position very undignified, to 
say the least of it. Also, there is a certain 
difficulty in making the victim comprehend 
that the same line of conduct which his 
parents exercise toward him is utterly for- 
bidden him to exercise toward his younger 
brothers and sisters. 

It is possible, I grant, that there may be 
cases of actual moral turpitude—lying, 
theft, and the like—when nothing short of 
physical punishment will affect the culprit, 
and the parent has to stand forth as the 
stern administrator of justice; but it must 
be clearly shown to be justice, not revenge. 
I have known men so self-controlled, so 
tender, and withal so unswervingly just, 
that the inevitible whipping being inflicted, 
and submitted to, with a mournful sol- 
emnity, the instant it was over the boy’s 
arms were around the father’s neck, and 
both wept together. But such cases are so 
exceptional that they can not be taken as a 
guide. The ordinary rule is, that when a 
child is bad enough to deserve a whipping, 
the infliction of it will likely only harden 
him; and if he does not deserve it, his 
whole nature will revolt in fury at the 
punishment. 

I shall never forget once seeing a small 
boy of ten, the inheritor of his father’s 
violent temper, whom that father for some 
trivial fault seized and struck. The little 
fellow raised himself on tiptoe, and, doub- 
ling his small first, with all his might and 
main struck back again: a proceeding which 
so astonished the father—who, like all ty- 
rants, was rather a coward—that he shrank 
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back, and retired from the field. He hated 
his boy ever after, but he never more at- 
tempted to thrash him. 

You will perceive I hold that, in the 
training of the young, example is every- 
thing, precept almost nothing. Half the 
good advice we give, certainly more than 
half of our scolding, just “goes in at one 
ear and out at the other.” The continual 
reproach of “ You naughty child!” the sel- 
dom-fulfilled threat of “I'll punish you!” 
come in time to fall quite harmless upon 
hardened ears. But a child to whom fear 
is absolutely unknown—as unknown as 
punishment—whose naughtiness is met 
solely by silence, feels this silence alone to 
be the most terrible retribution for ill- 
doing. The withdrawal of the parent’s 
smile is to it like the hiding of God’s face. 
“Oh, mamma, don’t look so! I can’t bear 
it. It kills me!” is the cry of such a child, 
falling on its bended knees in an agony of 
contrition and tears. 

It is not the preaching, not the teaching, 
not the continual worry of “Don’t do 
that!” “Why didn’t you do this?” which 
makes children what we call “good” chil- 
dren—that is, honest, truthful, obedient; 
troublesome, perhaps—all children are 
troublesome—but guilty of no meanness, 
deceitfulness, or willful mischievousness. 
It is the constant living example of those 
they are with. They get into the habit of 
being “good,” which makes this line of 
conduct so natural that they never think 
of any other. 

And here we come upon another mooted 
question—whether or not there should be 
exacted from children blind obedience? 
Sometimes, perhaps; there may be cases 
where such is the only safety. But ordi- 
narily speaking, while, as I have said, a 
child should be first trained into that im- 
plicit reliance on the parent which of ne- 
cessity induces obedience, I think the parent 
ought to be exceedingly cautious how he 
exacts this obedience without giving a suffi- 
cient reason for it. At an incredibly early 
age the reasoning powers of a child can 
be developed, if the parent will take a little 
trouble to do it; and how very much trouble 
it saves afterward he will soon find out. 
Three words of gentle explanation—“ Don’t 
do that, my child, because,” etc., etc.—will 
give him a stronger influence, a completer 
authority over the little mind than any 
harshly iterated, unexplained prohibitions. 
And the good of this works both ways; 
while it gives the child confidence in the 
parent, it teaches the parent his most diffi- 
cult part, to exercise authority without 
tyranny. That barbaric dictum, “Do this, 
because I choose it,” becomes softened into 
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the Christian command, “ Do this, because 
I wish it,” or the still higher law, “ because 
it is right.” I have never yet known a 
child “ naughty” enough deliberately to re- 
fuse to do a thing when asked to do it 
simply on the ground “that it was right.” 

This again, leads us to a point upon 
which I think many, nay, most parents 
grievously err—the system of rewards and 
punishments. It is like bringing into inno- 
cent child-life that terrible creed which 
makes religion consist, not in the love of 
God, and the obeying Him because we love 
Him, but in finding out the best and easiest 
way to take care of ourselves—to keep out 
of hell and get into heaven. 

A principle which, put thus into plain 
English, we start at, yet whether or not 
believing in it ourselves we practice it 
fatally with our children. “Do this, and 
I’ll give you such and such a thing.” “Dare 
to do that, and I will take from you so and 
so, which you delight in.” A method which, 
like some forms of theology, may be con- 
venient and effective at the time, but which 
afterward is most ruinous, inasmuch as it 
entirely abrogates that doctrine upon which 
I base the whole mutual training of parents 
and children—the doctrine of absolute right 
for right’s sake. 

For how, if you have brought up young 
creatures on the principle of “ Behave well, 
and you shall have a sweetie”—“ Behave 
ill, and I’ll whip you or send you to bed,” 
can you follow it out by teaching your 
growing boy or girl to “ eschew evil and do 
good” purely for the love of good and the 
hatred of evil? How, above all, can you 
put into their hearts the love of God, when 
in after-life He hides His face in so many 
dark ways—when His teachings seem often 
so mysterious, nay, cruel—except by say- 
ing, “Love Him, because He is perfect 
Love; adore Him, because He is absolute 
Justice?” 

Next to that justice, which is, I believe, 
a heavenly instinct with almost all young 
children, their strongest need, and the most 
powerful influence with them, is sympathy. 
And this the wise parent will give at all 
times and under all circumstances. A child 
accustomed to find in the mother’s bosom a 
perpetual refuge, to bring there all its little 
woes—so small to us, to it so large—to get 
answers to all its questions, interest in all 
its discoveries, sympathy in all its amuse- 
ments—over a child so trained the influence 
of the mother is enormous, nay, unlimited. 
What a safeguard to both! not only in 
childhood, but in after-years. To feel that 
she is an absolute providence to her child— 


_ that from babyhood it has clung to the 


simple belief that mamma must be told 








every thing, and can right every thing. 
What an incalculable blessing! lasting till 
death, and after—the remembrance of a 
mother from whom the child has never re- 
ceived any thing but love. 

Love, the root of sympathy, is the most 
powerful agent in the bringing up of chil- 
dren. Not mere caresses; yet these are not 
to be despised, as being “the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” The earliest development of our 
nature is so entirely objective rather than 
subjective, practical rather than ethical, 
that a kiss or a cuddle at all times is a 
much more potent agent in moral education 
than stern elder folk believe. Love, not in 


‘word only, but in action; love, ever at hand 


to remove small evils, to lessen great ones; 
to answer all questions, and settle all diffi- 
culties; to be a refuge in trouble, a sharer 
in joy, and a court of appeal where there 
is always certainty of sympathy if not re- 
dress; this is the sort of thing which gives 
to parents their highest, noblest influence— 
beginning with birth and ending only with 
the grave. 

An influence which alone can knit anew 
the parental and filial tie at the time—and 
this time comes in all lives—when it is so 
apt to loosen; I mean when the child, 
which at first had seemed a mere mirror 
reflecting the objects placed before it, de- 
velops into an individual character, some- 
times a character as different as possible 
from both father and mother. 

This is a hard crisis, common though it 
be. Fathers, who see their boys growing 
up without a single habit or taste resem- 
bling their own; mothers, who perplexedly 
trace in their young daughters some type 
of womanhood totally distinct from, and 
perhaps very distasteful to themselves, are 
surely much to be pitied. But so are the 
children, especially those who with their 
originality, impetuosity, and passionate im- 
pulses after unknown good, have all the 
ignorance of youth concerning the known 
good—the patience, the wisdom, the long- 
suffering, which is, or ought to be, the 
strongest characteristic of parents. 

It has been learned by them through 
years of sore teaching. That perpetual 
self-denial, which, as I have said, begins 
at the very cradle—that habit of instinc- 
tively thinking, in all things great and 
small, not of their own pleasure, not even 
of their child’s pleasure, but of that child’s 
ultimate good, has been in all parents who 
really deserve the name a training they 
can never forget. It helps them now, in 
this difficult time which, I repeat, comes 
soon or late in almost all families; when 
there is a clashing of rights and conflict of 
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duties, occasionally ending in a general up- 
breaking of both. 

A child’s first rights are, I have said, 
plain enough: as plain as the parents’ 
duties. Afterward they become less clear. 
The extent to which a parent should put 
up with a child, or a child withstand a 
parent, is most difficult to decide. Equally 
difficult is it to say how far both are right 
or both are wrong in the sad season when 
one side becomes exacting and the other 
careless; when, despite all outward show 
of respect and affection, the father feels 
indignantly that his influence over his boys 
is almost nothing, and the mother, with a 
sharp pang at her heart, which she vainly 
tries to hide, is conscious that her young 
daughter, who for twenty years has been 
the delight of her eyes, prefers being the 
delight of other eyes, and, though very 
kind to her, finds her—just a little uninter- 
esting. 

The time—it must come to us all—when 
we cease to be a sort of lesser providence 
to our children, who cease in their turn to 
look up to us and lean all their troubles 
upon us; when they begin to think and act 
for themselves, and, quite unconsciously 
perhaps, put us a little on one side as old 
and odd and out of date; unquestionably 
this is a bitter climax to our years of pa- 
tient love. Yet it is but a portion of the 
training—usually the highest and_ best 
training we ever get—which God gives to 
us through children. And it is not im- 
possible to be passed through, and safely, 
too, on both sides; especially in families 
which have been brought up on the prin- 
ciple I have before upheld—of absolute 
right, to be followed without regard to 
either benefit or injury, pleasure or pain. 

The doctrine with which I started—of 
the child’s claims upon the parent being 
far stronger than those of the parent upon 
the child—teaches us, to the very last, at 
least tolerance. If our sons resist us in 
choosing a career, or, still worse, in choos- 
ing companions that we believe will ruin 
that career; if our daughters will go and 
fall in love with the last man in the world 
we would have desired for their husbands 
—well, why is this? These young souls 
were given to us apparently an absolute 
blank page, upon which we might write 
what we chose. We have written. It is 
we who have formed their characters, 
guided their education, governed their 


morals. Every thing they are now we have 
or are supposed to have made them; at 
least, we once thought we should be able 
to make them. If they turn out well we 
shall assuredly take the credit of it; if they 
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turn out ill—what say we then? That it is 
their fault, or ours? 

As a general rule, if, as soon as time has 
enabled our sons and daughters to escape 
out of our authority, they escape out of our 
influence also—if, having ceased to rule, 
we have no power to guide—there must be 
something wrong somewhere; somebody 
has been to blame. Can it possibly be our- 
selves? 

The system that prevention is better than 
cure is infallible with little children—no 
one doubts that. Any parents who for 
want of rational precaution allowed their 
children to fall into the fire or the water, 
or to do one another some serious bodily 
harm, would be stigmatized as either 
wicked or insane. Yet, when the young 
people are growing up—and just at the 
most critical point of their lives—how often 
do these parents shut the stable-door after 
the steed is stolen? 

“Sir,” said a shrewd old gentleman, 
when questioned as to the character of one 
of his guests—“ Sir, do you think I would 
ever let a young man inside my doors who 
was not fit to marry my daughter?” 

And the same principle might apply to 
sons: not only as to their marriage—which 
is a later affair, and one which after all 
they must settle for themselves—but as far 
as possible with regard to their ordinary 
associates and associations. Even as a wise 
mother makes her nursery one of the cheer- 
fullest rooms in the house, a wise father 
will in after-years try to make his house 
one of the pleasantest places in the world 
to his grown-up sons—a home from which 
they will never care long to stray, and to 
which they will look back, amid the storms 
of the world, as a happy haven, where was 
neither dullness nor harshness; where the 
reins of authority were prudently and 
slowly relaxed, until nothing remained of 
the necessary absolute control of child- 
hood, save the tender reasoning—“ for 
your own good, my boy ”—which boys so 
seldom fully prize until they have it no 
longer. 

Girls too, who may have lovers in plenty, 
but have only one mother; perhaps some 
of them think, or have once thought, that 
a mother’s sympathy and advice is the 
most intolerable thing imaginable in love 
affairs, which generally between parents 
and children are one long worry from be- 
ginning to end. This, even when the end 
is happy marriage. But how often do we 
see parents looking irritably or anxiously 
upon a long string of unmarried daughters, 
wondering mournfully what in the world 
is to become of them by and by. 

And here I must give utterance to an- 
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other heresy. I think there are too many 
parents who do not take half enough 
trouble to marry their children—that is, to 
give them fair opportunity of marriage. 
They are so apt to consider them exclu- 
sively their own property, and to feel per- 
sonally aggrieved when they wish to strike 
into new ground, or form new ties for 
themselves. Or else they are weary and 
lazy; life is not to them what it once was 
—what it now is to their children; they 
prefer to sit at ease by the fireside; visitors 
rather trouble them; they grudge their 
young people the society they naturally 
crave and in which, rationally guided, they 
would find their best chance of choice. 

Consequently our sons often make rash 
mistakes in marriage, and our daughters 
not unfrequently do not marry at all. This 
is no dire misfortune. Anything less than 
a thoroughly happy marriage may be to 
women much worse than celibacy; but still 
it is a sad thing to parents to watch a 
family of girls “withering on the virgin 
thorn,” with no natural outlet for their 
affections; themselves a little soured and 
their elders just a little disappointed; for 
no doubt there is a certain dignity in “my 
married daughter,” perhaps as being an 
unconscious tribute from the son-in-law to 
the parent of his wife. 


There is a joy, greater than even the 
joy of a mother over her first-born, or the 
exultation of a man over the baby-son to 
whom he hopes to bequeath his honor, his 
worldly goods, and his unblemished name; 
and that is, to have arrived at old age and 
seen this child, from its own day of birth 
to its parents’ death-day, living the life 
they would have it live, carrying out the 
principles they taught it, and being in every 
way what I have called “the child of 
heaven ”—God’s child as well as theirs. 
Then all the training, bitter and sweet, 
which they have undergone, and made 
their child undergo—for no parents are 
worth the name who have not strength 
sometimes to wring their own hearts, and 
their child’s too, for a good end—will have 
been softened down into permanent peace. 
A peace enduring even amid all the trying 
weaknesses of old age, all the probable 
sufferings of the failing body and worn- 
out mind; lasting even to the supreme 
moment, when the aged, dying head rests 
on the still young breast, and the child 
kisses the closed eyes, which, through all 
anxiety, pain, even displeasure, never lost 
their look of love—never till now. And 
now it is all ended. No, not ended—God 
forbid. 

There was a parent I knew—one who 








had been both father and mother to his 
children (as some fathers can be, and are, 
thank God!) for nearly half a century. 
Passing away, in the ripe perfectness of a 
most noble life, he was heard to whisper 
feebly, “Adieu, ma fille!” (Adieu, my 
daughter!) She sobbed out, “Non, non, 
mon pére!” (No, no, my father!) He 
lifted himself up in the bed, and with the 
old gleam in his eyes, the old force in his 
voice, to an extent of which those present 
had hardly believed a dying man capable, 
exclaimed, “Non, non. Pas adieu! —Au 
revoir!” (No, no! Not a last farewell— 
but only until we see each other again to- 
morrow!) 

And surely if there are any meetings, 
any reunions granted in the other world, 
they will be granted to parents and chil- 
dren. 


“Train up a parent in the way he should 
go” was the queer title I gave to this ser- 
mon. You may have begun it with a smile; 
perhaps you will have ended it, as I do, 
with something more like a tear. That is 
just what I meant. Farewell. 


ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 








i gees following report on the Reorgani- 
zation of English in the Secondary 
Schools is from Miss Emma Miller Bole- 
nius, of Lancaster, Pa., whose new text- 
book, published by the American Book 
Company, is attracting much attention. 
She says: 

The bulletin on Reorganization of English 
in Secondary Schools, issued by the Bureau 
of Education last summer, is likely to be 
followed by momentous changes in the 
teaching of this important subject. It 
shows definitely how to economize time, 
prevent duplication of work, and secure 
more efficient teaching by organizing 
grades I-VI as the elementary School and 
grades VII-XII as the Junior and Senior 
high schools. The report is intended to 
serve three important purposes: (1) to aid 
superintendents in framing courses of study 
to meet the changed conditions of society; 
(2) to give teachers appropriate material 
for the last six years of the common school 
and the best methods for teaching it; and 
(3) to show how the elementary school 
and the secondary school can secure a bet- 
ter articulation. 

The high school is frankly recognized as 
the common school belonging to the people 
—not as a fitting school for college. Work 
in language and literature in the seventh 
and eighth grades is vitalized. From the 
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beginning of the Junior high school to the 
end of the Senior high school course such 
matter and method are given as will best 
prepare boys and girls to meet the prob- 
lems of actual life. 

The report is the outcome of five years 
of work by a Joint Committee of Thirty, 
representing the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. It was officially approved 
by the Board of Directors of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and by the 
reviewing committee of the Commission 
on Reorganizing Secondary Education. 
The bulletin, consisting of 181 pages, was 
compiled by James Fleming Hosic of the 
Chicago Normal College, chairman of the 
committee on reorganization of English in 
secondary schools. The different sections 
of the report were prepared by sub-com- 
mittees on which three Pennsylvanians were 
appointed, each in his own field—Professor 
William D. Lewis, principal of the William 
Penn High School, Philadelphia, on Senior 
high school literature; Mr. Orton Lowe, 
assistant superintendent of Allegheny 
county, on Junior high school literature; 
and Miss Helen Hill, of the William Penn 
High School, on Libraries. On the review- 
ing committee Dr. Will Earhart, director 
of music in Pittsburgh, has charge of 
music; and Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, 
president of Girard College, business edu- 
cation. The bulletin closes with an excel- 
lent bibliography of the best books and 
magazine articles on the various phases of 
the teaching of English. 

Compositon and Literature in the Junior 
High School.—In the reorganization of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades we find 
provision for a more practical course in 
English, one that will aid pupils both to 
master the vernacular as an effective tool 
and to learn to know books as an aid in 
forming right habits of reading. Compo- 
sition and literature, therefore, are given 
equal time, but are taught in separate 
periods, with five periods per week for the 
two. Equal emphasis is laid upon speak- 
ing and writing. “Only so much tech- 
nique should be taught at any one time,” 
says the report, “as pupils can actually 
use.” Subjects are chosen from the pupils’ 
experiences and from community interests. 
Grammar is the grammar of use—applied 
grammar, taken in connection with com- 
position—not the grammar of theory. Ex- 
aminations are tests of power, not of mere 
memory. 

The teaching of composition is to consist 
in the cultivation of certain activities, 
which will result in the following attain- 
ments: 
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1. Accuracy of observation and vividness 
of imagination. 

2. Broader interests and a better knowl- 
edge of environment. 

3. Clear and logical thinking; power to 
organize ideas and to express them to an 
audience of one’s schoolmates. 

4. A sense of order and completeness. 

5. Adaptation of a subject to a particular 
audience. 

6. Development of the sentence sense; 
greater flexibility and variety in sentence 
structure. 

7. Correct forms of both business and 
social letters, attained through frequent 
practice. 

8. Accurate and increasing use of an 
adequate vocabulary. 

g. Observance of standard usage in mat- 
ters of external form, spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. 

10. General principles of paragraphing. 

11. Intelligent interest in the structure 
of the composition as a whole, and the co- 
herence of its parts. 

Dramatizing and the presentation of 
simple plays, organization of literary clubs, 
and publication of a school paper are given 
as the best extra classroom activities for 
the high schools. 

The report stresses the methods to be 
applied in the teaching of Junior high 
school composition. For instance, motives 
are to be sought in the life of the school 
and the community. Outlines are to pre- 
cede expression. The recitation is to be 
socialized—the class to serve as an audi- 
ence when the pupil speaks. “ Each indi- 
vidual must have an opportunity for prac- 
tice under sympathetic guidance and criti- 
cism,” says the report. Pupil criticism is 
to supersede teacher criticism. Blackboard 
work is to be made prominent. Spelling is 
to be worked upon intelligently until mis- 
spelled common words become a rarity. 
Pupils are to be deliberately trained in the 
use of the dictionary. The sentence, at 
first, is to be taken as the unit; later, the 
paragraph. There is to be much drill in the 
manipulation of sentences. Sentence and 
paragraph unity, coherence, and the mak- 
ing of analyses and outlines are to receive 
increasing emphasis toward the end of the 
course. 

The chief purpose in the study of litera- 
ture in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
is to lead boys and girls to turn to the best 
books for companionship and to form a 
reading habit that will serve them well 
through life. The course is planned to 


give high ideals of life and conduct; to 
broaden the pupils’ mental experiences; to 
give a first-hand acquaintance with authors ; 
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to introduce boys and girls to the different 
literary types; to improve their power of 
self-expression and their feeling for style; 
to give them a body of memorized matter 
to serve for pleasure or as a standard by 
which to judge other selections; to train 
them in a discriminating use of current 
magazines and in the enjoyment of current 
dramatic productions. 

Classics noted for ethical soundness, hu- 
man sympathy, and optimism, as well as 
for literary quality, should be chosen for 
reading in the Junior high school. These 
should have power to grip the boys and 
girls of the grade. Indeed, there may be 
subordination of style to value of content 
and interest of appeal, when it seems neces- 
sary. The literature lessons should be 
organized as a course, with gradual growth 
in appreciation as the object. 

Oral Expression—The immediate aims 
in the teaching of oral English are to an- 
swer questions intelligently and fully; to 
converse agreeably; to collect and organize 
material for oral discussions; to present 
material effectively to the class as an audi- 
ence; to join courteously and pertinently in 
discussion; to read aloud so as to give the 
author’s thought; and to be able to address 
and conduct a meeting. These objects are 
to be obtained through oral composition, 
dramatics, discussion, recitation, declama- 
tion, debating, and oral reading. 

The report stresses the need of giving 
greater attention to vocalization, phonetics, 
posture, gesture, proper breathing, and the 
recording of speech defects in the seventh 
to the twelfth grades, for the purpose of 
training the pupil in pronunciation, enunci- 
ation, articulation, and other phases of 
clear and beautiful speech. This forms one 
of the most valuable and far-reaching por- 
tions of the report. 

Composition and Literature in the Senior 
High School.—The compositional activities 
of the Junior high school are to be carried 
to a greater development in the Senior high 
school. Besides letter writing, stress is 
to be laid wpon simple incidents, explana- 
tions, analyses of pieces of writing, out- 
lines, reports, literary composition, and de- 
bates. Vocabulary is to be further en- 
larged. The well planned course in the 
Junior high school should do much to make 
matters of formal correctness largely auto- 
matic. Therefore, in the Senior high school 
the relative emphasis is to be laid (1) upon 
content; (2) upon organization; and (3) 
upon details of punctuation, spelling, gram- 
mar, sentence structure, and choice of 
words. 

To the extra classroom activities already 
mentioned are to be added debating clubs 








and publication of an annual as excellent 
aids in absorbing the energies of the pupils ° 
and vitalizing the course. 

The work of the Senior high school in 
literature applies the general purposes, 
stated in the discussion of Junior high 
school literature, in a more mature way. 
The selections should involve moral ques- 
tions of right and wrong instead of mere 
narrative. Here is the place for the public 
address and the essay of strong ethical ap- 
peal. The purely literary may be studied 
with profit. Chronological development of 
literature should be dwelt upon. Elective 
courses may be given in the larger schools. 
Emphasis is laid upon the need of (1) the 
enthusiastic teacher; and (2) definite well- 
planned assignments, a knowledge of the 
relative values of different selections, dif- 
ferent treatment of different types, and the 
reading of much of the literature as it 
would be read in real life. 

In the literature of both high schools 
skill in three kinds of reading is to be de- 
veloped: “(1) cursory reading, to cover 
a great deal of ground, getting quickly at 
essentials; (2) careful reading, to master 
the book, with exact understanding of its 
meaning and implications; and (3) con- 
sultation, to trace quickly and accurately a 
particular fact by means of indexes, guides 
and reference books. Lists are given, from 
which to choose for class study and home 
reading. 

So many excellent things are given in the 
bulletin that in an article of this length 
only the most vital features can be men- 
tioned. 


CLASSICAL TRAINING. 








Dean Andrew F. West, of the Graduate 
School of Princeton University, who or- 
ganized the great rally for the classics at 
Princeton last June, which was attended 
by industrial leaders and the most promi- 
nent men in public life, spoke with the 
greatest enthusiasm last night in the gal- 
lery of the Art Club on “ The Classics and 
the War,” under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Society for the Promotion of Lib- 
eral Studies. Dr. Isaac Sharpless, of Hav- 
erford, presided, and previous to the Art 
Club meeting a dinner was given at the 
Franklin Inn to Dean West, which was at- 
tended by a number of leading educators, 
including Doctor Sharpless, Prof. Francis 
B. Gummere, Professors Rolfe and Kent, 
of the University; Dr. C. W. McFarland, 
Dr. Morris Jastrow, Mrs. W. J. Serrill and 
others. 

_At the meeting Doctor West got right 
down to the marrow of his subject and in- 
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dicated at once the close relationship be- 
tween the state of things revealed by the 
war and a need of more thorough cultural 
education by saying: 

“The new awakening of the American 
conscience now going on in all parts of the 
land and constantly growing in clearness 
and strength is one of the most astounding 
and encouraging results of the war. We 
are gradually and surely awaking to see the 
true meaning of human life as we have not 
seen it since the trying times of the Civil 
War. We had become used to easy-going, 
self-indulgent views. Our material pros- 
perity was becoming our God, and all stand- 
ards of morals and knowledge and educa- 
tion were being obscured and injured. 

“But something has happened to change 
this. The knowledge that millions of our 
young men are down on the Government 
lists as possible soldiers, that hundreds of 
thousands of them have been actually 
drafted already and that more will follow, 
perhaps millions; the sight of our nurses in 
great parades; women giving themselves to 
self-sacrificing work of mercy; concerted 
thought of the whole nation to be careful 
in its daily living, saving food ordinarily 
wasted and exercising at least some meas- 
ure of self-denial, some means of self-dis- 
cipline; these are the things which are 
sobering the Amercan people. 

“The call to save our own freedom and 
to help save the freedom of the world, to 
organize one hundred millions of human 
beings to do the work of one giant, has 
compelled us to examine ourselves most 
searchingly. What has happened? It is 
the powerful revival of the old American 
spirit of discipline and duty as contrasted 
with the easy-going views of life.” 

After showing how easy-going ways in 
education had resulted in the weakening of 
methods, accompanied with this refusal to 
acknowledge the value of the classics and 
higher education, Dean West said very 
distinctly that the hard, unanswerable facts 
were about as follows: 

“First. The existing records of the 
schools and colleges in our land and in 
European lands all agree in showing that 
students with classical training generally 
surpass the nonclassical students not only 
in such subjects as history and literature, 
but in the general range of the sciences 
and in the professional and _ technical 
studies. 

“Second. The opinion of leading repre- 
sentative Americans who have examined 
this question with care is, as might have 
been expected, strongly in favor of main- 
taining his type of education as necessary 
for the good of our country. If you will 
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read the little volume entitled “Value of 
the Classics,” you will there see 300 of 
these opinions. Such men in public life as 
President Wilson, William Howard Taft, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Grover Cleveland, 
Elihu Root and Secretary Lansing; busi- 
ness men of great eminence in railways, 
manufacture, banking, insurance; heads of 
colleges and universities and schools; great 
lawyers, physicians, engineers, physicists, 
chemists, biologists, editors, authors, pro- 
fessors of English, French, Spanish and 
German literature; historians, economists 
and philosophers; such as these give their 
evidence in favor of classical training. 
Their combined testimony is the most 
powerful and practical plea for the classics 
that has ever been made in America.” 

After making it plain that if democracy 
is to win in the future, it must use the best 
knowledge gained through the best train- 
ing, which, he held, lies in the use of the 
classics, Dean West continued: 

“Why, then, is there any opposition to 
the classical studies? Principally because 
of the commercial spirit, the worship of 
the almighty dollar, and easy-going views 
of life which have hitherto been so prev- 
alent. It is the old warfare of soul and 
sense. It is the “immortal conflict” of 
Plato which is now going on. In that con- 
flict he who wins becomes a man, he who 
fails becomes a slave. So serious, so crit- 
ical, is the question which confronts every 
American boy. It seems almost a waste of 
time to discuss these matters. A man 
whose higher nature is blunted or dulled by 
love of lower things is going to sink. 
Arguments addressed to him are in vain. 
The only thing that can revive him is some- 
thing like a thunderclap. This thunderclap 
has come to this land through war. It is 
almost enough to awake the dead.” 

And then in discussing what this awak- 
ening means, he said that it means a new 
force that would regenerate American edu- 
cation for, as he put it: 

“When men talk of dropping the classics 
from secondary schools and colleges they 
are talking about dropping the bottom out 
of a large part of our education. They are 
dropping the best use of English, the thing 
every one needs for every-day life. They 
are talking of dropping the bottom out of 
the training for modern languages. They 
are talking about dropping out the spirit 
which inspires all pure scientific studies. 
They are talking of extinguishing the light 
of history. They are talking of abandon- 
ing the heights of literature. They are 
talking of silencing the tongue of philos- 
ophy. It is a splendid conflict in which we 
are engaged. It is nothing more, nothing 
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less than the cause of intelligence against 
ignorance—the old eternal, inveterate ignor- 
ance with which every child of the human 
race is born into this world, and which 
must be overcome by training and illumina- 
tion, unless that child is to remain ignorant. 
“So when the forces of commercialism 
and human weakness come against us, 
sometimes disguised in the uniform of the 
army of knowledge, let us hold fast to the 
end and endure as seeing the things that 
are invisible, the great unseen realities 
which should control all our visible life. 
If we fail to make this stand, we deserve 
disgrace. If we hold fast, we shall win 
and give new courage to all friends of 
truth and knowledge, just as France gave 
new courage to freedom by her glorious 
defense of Verdun.”—Phila, Ledger. 


ilies 
<9 





PATRIOTISM. 





N an official circular to the Superintend- 
ents and Teachers of Illinois, State 
Supt. F. G, Blair says: 

“Patriotism is an atmosphere, a religion. 
Much can be done through instruction and 
demonstration to create the atmosphere, 
but in the end patriotism is a personal 
affair and must be experienced in order to 
be genuine. It is inevitable in this period 
of storm and stress that many zealous per- 
sons, not satisfied with the seemingly slow 
processes of begetting patriotism in the 
hearts and the minds of the children by the 
creation of such an atmosphere, are urging 
upon school officials more direct methods. 
Some of the most eager of these seem to 
think that patriotism can be prescribed for 
the children in the form of tablets or given 
to them by injection, so that all will get the 
effect at the same time and in the same 
degree. 

“Real patriotism is a matter of feeling, 
but it is also a matter of doing. Much of 
the feeling can be created through pro- 
grams made up of good selections commit- 
ted to memory and recited by the children, 
and of the singing of national songs. No 
other event affords a better opportunity 
for touching the patriotic emotions of the 
children than the raising of the flag with 
a salute and a pledge of allegiance. An 
address to the children by some man or 
woman especially fitted for such work may 
touch their hearts and springs of action. 
But, as vital as the emotional element is in 
the development of a genuine patriotism, it 
may vanish quickly unless embodied in ac- 
tion of some sort. It is therefore very es- 
sential that opportunities and occasions be 
afforded the children for expressing their 
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feelings in deeds. The memorizing and 
speaking of patriotic sentiments, the sing- 
ing of national songs, the hoisting and 
saluting of the flag, the writing of essays 
on men and events in the Nation’s history, 
as well as on the issues of the present war, 
the drawing of posters and pictures, the 
making of things in the manual training 
shops or in the sewing classes for our sol- 
diers at the front, the assisting of local 
committees in all work relating to the Na- 
tion’s interest in this great war—all these 
are not only educational in their character, 
but result in fixing patriotism as an attitude 
of the soul life, as a habit of thought, as 
an element of character.” 


— 
te 


PREMIER REID ON THE KAISER. 








HE Australian Premiers have loomed 
large in the war, and while Mr. 
Hughes has figured largely as an organizer, 
one of the thinking men in the great South- 
ern Federation is Sir George H. Reid, 
formerly the head of the general Govern- 
ment, who is here now to voice once more 
his old belief as to the essential oneness of 
the civilization of America and of the 
British colonies. Sir George in discussing 
the war would perhaps quote with unction 
the famous epigram recently uttered by 
Sir Francis Pollock, well known to Ameri- 
can lawyers, that “The Germans will go 
down in history as a people who foresaw 
everything except what actually happened 
and calculated all costs of their policy save 
that to themselves”; but the Australian has 
plenty of his own wit to apply to the situa- 
tion. For his view of the Kaiser is that he 
has lived up to Bismarck’s dictum that, 
“One day William will play a trump card 
but at the wrong time, and he will ruin 
Germany,” while of the German people Sir 
George opines ironically that they have “a 
capacity for religious belief that is beyond 
all experience of peoples in the past, since 
the modern German believes in every god 
and in every prophet who believes in the 
Kaiser, and they are ready to fight under 
the Cross supported on the one side by the 
Crescent of th eMussulman and on the 
other by the Crossbones of the pirate.” 
As an offset to this high sarcasm Sir 
George pays this fine tribute to the United 
States in the war, for he says that this 
means that 
“The question which American states- 
men had been putting to themselves for a 
hundred and thirty years—‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’—is answered at last in 
its truest and noblest sense. That answer 
proclaims the appearance of an interna- 
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tional conscience upon the scene of human 
affairs, a conscience of which the United 
States is the greatest exponent.” 

Few have put the situation better, and 
it is this understanding of America’s true 
motives in the war that will make for the 
great co-operation of the civilized nations 
after the war, when peace comes and the 
knell of the Hohenzollerns and the Kaisers 
has been sounded.—Ledger. 


_ 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 








t ewe greatest failure of the nineteenth 
century has been the failure of relig- 
ious education, says Rabbi Hirsch. The 
eighteenth century closed with a belief in 
the efficiency of education, and the best 
minds of the day seemed to have dreams of 
universal education, and called it the uni- 
versal panacea of all the social ills. We 
have Irgely realized those dreams and have 
discovered that the education of the head 
alone has not kept the promises which the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century be- 
lieved it would keep. Education has not 
decreased the criminal classes, but it has 
made them more dangerous. Our public 
schools may give an idiot a mind, but they 
do not give him character. They give him 
the power to do harm without the moral 
force and will to restrain him from using 
that power. In educating the head and not 
the heart and soul, the public schools are 
failing at a crucial point. : 

Years ago de Tocqueville, the great 
French statesman, was sent to America to 
study our institutions. On his return to 
France -he made his report to the French 
Senate and in that report said: “Sirs, I 
went at your bidding; I ascended their 
mountains; I went down into their valleys; 
I visited their commercial markets and 
their emporiums of trade; I entered legis- 
lative halls and their judicial courts. I 
searched everywhere in vain until I entered 
the church. It was there, sirs, as I listened 
to the soul-elevating and soul-equalizing 
gospel of Christ, as it fell from Sabbath to 
Sabbath upon the waiting multitudes, that 
I learned why America is great and free 
and France is a slave.” Webster said: 
“When the public mind becomes vitiated 
and corrupt, laws are a nullity and consti- 
tutions so much waste paper.” Washing- 


ton very wisely said: “ Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion on minds of peculiar structure, reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle.” 
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Religion is the mother of our public 
schools. The child which rises up in its 
supposed dignity and abuses and beats its 
mother is an unregenerate scamp. We 
would have had no public schools or higher 
education in this country yet if Christianity 
had not gone forward and paved the way. 
Our educational system occupies its emi- 
nent position today because it climbed there 
on the ladder ofreligion. An occasional man 
has no more sense than to kick down the 
ladder which he climbed up. His effort to 
walk the air will prove fatal. He will find 
it out later if he is not unconscious or dead 
through his fall. 

The Christian Statesman says: “Our 
public schools still deal with the faith of 
the Egyptians, with the Olympian deities 
of the Greeks, with the Manitou of the In- 
dians—but must not deal with the Bible or 
the God of the Christians. It is the duty 
of the State to develop the highest type of 
moral character in its citizenship. No one 
who has any knowledge of human nature 
believes that a high type of moral character 
can be developed without religion. 

“It is impracticable to teach sectarian 
creeds in the public schools—no Christian 
wants that; but it is not contrary to the 
spirit of American institutions to teach the 
fundamental truths of the Bible that furnish 
the basis of true moral character. It is con- 
trary to the spirit of America to use public 
funds for proselyting purposes, but it is 
not contrary to American ideals to teach 
the Ten Commandments, the Sermon on 
the Mount, and to appeal to the high ideals 
of true character that the Bible represents, 
and to do it in the name of God as the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe.” 





MY CHOICE. 


James Whitcomb Riley. 


It ain’t no use to grumble and complain; 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and sends 
rain, 
W’y rain’s my choice. 


In this existence, dry and wet 
Will overtake the best of men— 
Some little skift o’ clouds ’ll shet 
The sun off now and then; 
They ain’t no sense as I can see, 
Immortals sich as you and me, 
A-faultin’ Nature’s wise intents, 
And lockin’ horns with Providence. 


It ain’t no use to grumble and complain; 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and sends 
rain, 
W’y rain’s my choice. 
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TEACHERS’ COTTAGES. 





OT less than a hundred thousand 
American rural school teachers are 
annually confronted with the very serious 
problem of securing suitable boarding 
and rooming places in communities where 
they are engaged to teach. In hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of instances the prob- 
lem remains unsolved each year till the 
snows of winter compel a solution. 

Boarding and rooming facilities for 
teachers in rural communities present one 
of the most deplorable situations in our 
rural civilization. For obvious reasons, the 
rural teacher cannot be expected to “ board 
round” as was the custom in the days when 
Daniel Webster taught rural school. To- 
day, the teacher is not desired in the farm 
home as formerly. Either the privacy of 
the home is intruded upon, or there is a 
lack of adequate facilities to provide for 
her, or the work of the farm home is 
already too great for the matron of the 
household. Many families that would ac- 
cept the teacher are not suitable places for 
her. Sometimes the teacher is at the mercy 
of a designing farmer who charges an ex- 
cessive price for poor board and worse liv- 
ing conveniences. Occasionally, some 
woman of the gossiping type wants to 
board the teacher for the sake of the in- 
formation which a sharp person of this 
kind is apt to get from the children through 
her. No prudent teacher wants to live 
under such conditions. In communities in 
certain sections of the country, the situa- 
tion has become so acute that it is little 
short of criminal. 

Well qualified teachers will not stay in 
a place where boarding conditions are 
poor, they will stay only until they have at- 
tained the teaching experience required to 
qualify them for village or city school 
work. As a rule, communities which pro- 
vide congenial living conditions secure and 
hold good teachers, while those not doing 
so, must take the poorer teachers, with the 
result that their schools are inefficient and 
ineffective and that the children do not 
acquire the interest in the school work 
which they should and might. 

County superintendents should see that 
the best homes in the districts of the teach- 
ers are obtained for boarding places. In 
order to do her best work, and to make the 
school the vital factor in the community 
that it should be, the teacher must live in 
the school district and not journey back 
and forth from the neighboring town or 
city either daily or week ends. No teacher 
may slip into a rural community before 
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school and scoot out after school and ex- 
pect to become a real leader of country 
people. 

In a certain district in one of the states 
of the Middle West, the teacher engaged 
was unable to find a single family that 
would arrange with her for board and 
room. She resigned and contracted for a 
school in a neighboring district where she 
easily secured a good boarding place. The 
school trustees in the district where this 
teacher resigned, preferred charges against 
her and asked the county superintendent to 
revoke her certificate. His decision, how- 
ever, was in favor of the teacher; and he 
notified the board that another teacher 
would not be sent to that district until one 
of the best homes was opened to her as a 
boarding place. 

In a certain district in one of the states 
of the Northwest, the teacher had no pri- 
vacy in her boarding place. She ate her 
meals at the same table with the father and 
mother and the eight children in the fam- 
ily. In the evening she prepared her work 
for the next day’s school in the common 
living room. She did not particularly ob- 
ject to this, but said that she did object 
however, to sharing at night the common 
sleeping room with the family of ten. 

A Southern teacher found that the only 
place open to her for boarding was in a 
home where the husband was living with 
his second wife and the wife with her sec- 
ond husband. In this home were five chil- 
dren from the father’s first marriage, six 
from the mother’s first marriage, and five 
from their second marriage. There were 
more children in this home than the teacher 
had in her school. While the parents were 
generally in harmony, there was no gen- 
eral agreement among the three sets of 
children, and the teacher was forced to 
resort to the schoolhouse for privacy in 
her studies. 

A New England teacher went to the com- 
munity where she was to teach one week 
before school was to open. She intended 
to spend one day in arranging for a board- 
ing place; she spent a week without suc- 
cess. The community had many good 
homes, any of which were willing to keep 
her for one night, but none of which 
wanted her as a regular boarder. She re- 
turned to her home and notified the chair- 
man of the school board that she would re- 
port for duty as soon as word was received 
from him that a boarding place was ar- 
ranged for. Word came promptly and the 
teacher was unusually successful with her 
school that year. 

A teacher died of tuberculosis in Minne- 
She had been teaching in a rural 
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community in this state. Her landlady had 
shut off the heat to her room in the spring 
before the weather was warm enough to 
make it safe to do so. She contracted a 
severe cold and death followed in about 
ten months. About the same time a young 
woman, employed as a stenographer in an 
office building in Minneapolis, caught cold 
when the heat was off, and contracted 
penumonia. On recovery, she sued her 
employer for damages. He set up the de- 
fence that the fault, if any, belonged to 
the owner of the building. However, the 
court held that her employer was the one 
to blame, and gave her damages. It would 
be interesting to have seen the relatives of 
the school teacher who died try it out in 
court to ascertain who was to blame for 
her death. Some day, let us hope, the 
courts will make it incumbent on the school 
district to provide its teachers with decent 
and comfortable places to live, and will 
assess damages against a district failing to 
do so, if a teacher’s health suffers by the 
neglect. 

But what shall be done about it now? 
Either the best homes must be opened as 
boarding places, or cottages must be built 
at public expense for homes for the teach- 
ers. The teachers’ cottage is the best way 
out of the difficulty. The state of Wash- 
ington has made a beginning in the solu- 
tion of the problem with her system of 
teachers’ cottages. 

The first teachers’ cottage was instituted 
in Walla Walla county in 1905, where the 
present state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, 
was county superintendent. The teacher, 
Miss Cassandra Messegee, found no place 
to sleep nor eat in the district where she 
had been employed. Finally, in despair, 
she and the county superintendent arranged 
to have an unused portable cookhouse 
moved to the school premises, which was 
furnished for living quarters for herself 
and her twelve-year-old brother. 

There were many distressing experience” 
during the year’s residence in this first 
teacher’s cottage. It was, however, the 
forerunner of better things, for the follow- 
ing September, a new, neat, little cottage 
was waiting to greet the new teacher and 
her mother. The school district had re- 
deemed itself. The new teacher taught 
here during the three succeeding years and 
left only to complete her professional train- 
ing. 

The teachers’ cottage idea has taken 
hold in rural Washington, until the most 
progressive districts are looking forward 
to the not distant day when they, too, shall 
have the teacher living in their midst. 
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Communities have found it to be a real 
asset to have the teacher and teacher’s 
family as residents and neighbors. The 
teacher adds wonderfully to the social life, 
and the cottage becomes the real social hub 
of the whole countryside. 

Married men are attracted to schools 
having cottages, for in these places they 
may be assured a home life, agreeable sur- 
roundings, wholesome and acceptable food, 
and a saving of the usual house rent, which 
virtually means an increase in salary to 
them. Young men are even encouraged to 
marry. A case in point is that of Mr. G. 
H. Dunning, who arranged to take his 
bride to the new cottage at the Lamar, 
Washington, school, where he was engaged 
to teach. Such a fine school was never be- 
fore taught in that district. 

It pays any progressive rural district to 
have a teacher’s cottage. Children thus 
have the advantage of the teacher’s life 
influence, parents learn to know the in- 
structor of their children, a wonderfully 
sympathetic attitude springs up between 
the home and the school, the teacher rap- 
idly becomes the leader of the social and 
intellectual life of the district, and some- 
thing comes to be “doing” because of his 
presence. His example shows that he pre- 
fers to live in the country instead of in the 
town or city. The opposite example is now 
too often the rule. The local church often 
enlists the resident teacher’s services, and 
he thus becomes a guardian of the morals 
of the young, country life. The local rural 
government, now so woefully decayed, en- 
lists his services, also. He becomes the 
caretaker of the school property in fact as 
well as in name. 

The state of Washington with her sys- 
tem of teachers’ cottages, is laying the 
basis for one of the finest rural school 
systems in the Union. The teacher’s cot- 
tage has the suggestion of permanency, 
community spirit and pride, and good busi- 
ness about it that makes it a winner wher- 
ever the idea is undertaken. If it is true 
that the school is what the teacher makes 
it, it is also true that it is to the com- 
munity’s advantage to encourage a long 
tenure of office for the good teacher. The 
= cottage tends to favor this prin- 
ciple. 

One rural school with a teacher’s cottage 
is better than two schools without the cot- 
tages. There are few rural school districts 
in America which really deserve to remain 
in existence but what can afford to have in 
connection with the schoolhouse a teacher’s 
cottage—By Garland A. Bricker, Director 
of Graduate Courses in Rural Education 
and Agriculture, Syracuse University, New 
York, in The Nebraska Teacher. 
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NOT LAST WORD IN EDUCATION. 





BY SIMON STRUNSKY. 





AGDAD, Nov. 20.—His Majesty’s ex- 
traordinary reversal of form on the 
links—he took 109 for the eighteen holes 
at the Assurbanipal Country Club last Mon- 
day—is not to be attributed to worry over 
the progress of the war, as the common 
explanation goes, but to a far different mat- 
ter, namely the proposed reorganization of 
the school system. I have it on his Ma- 
jesty’s own authority that he lies awake 
nights pondering the relative merits of the 
play-study-work system, which is now in 
force in the schools and the work-play- 
study system, which has been brought for- 
ward as a substitute. “There is a vital 
difference there, of course, Sinbad,” said 
the Caliph, “but at times it gets away from 
me.” 
He told me that the question was brought 
up the other day by the Minister of Circu- 
lating Decimals, who is the head of the 
national system of education in Mesopo- 
tamia and who presented a petition humbly 
requesting that the title of his office be 
changed to Minister of Spontaneous Scroll 
Work and Plumbing. The petition was 
discussed in an extraordinary council con- 
sisting of his Majesty, the Minister of Cir- 
culating Decimals, the Chief Mullah, and 
the Principal Censor, of whom the last was 
present to pass judgment on the relation of 
the suggested changes in the curriculum to 
the efficient conduct of the war. 

“Luminence,” said the Minister of Cir- 
culating Decimals, “our present system is 
antiquated. The study of decimals, in- 
herited from the medieval schoolmen, has 
no bearing on the problems of democracy. 
Whereas Scroll Work and Plumbing go to 
the heart of modern life; they are the edu- 
cation of the future. I leave it to the Ven- 
erable Chief Mullah if that is not so.” 

The Chief Mullah smiled beningnly and 
nodded. The Chief Mullah weighs 270 in 
his stockings and radiates optimism. 
People take one look at him and go out and 
buy 100,000 sequins worth of Mesopo- 
tamian Emancipation Bonds. 

“Son,” he said, addressing the Minister 
of Circulating Decimals, “it is indeed the 
system of the future; everything is. It is 
also the system of the past; everything is. 
Circulating Decimals was the system of the 
future 1200 years ago, 800 years ago and 
400 years ago. Scroll Work and Plumbing 
were the system of the future a thousand 
years ago, 600 years ago and 200 years 
ago. That is the wonder and beauty of 
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the child soul; it will bear up under any- 
thing.” 

“There is one thing,” said the Caliph. 
“In formulating your school programme 
Shouldn’t there be some consideration for 
the welfare of the parents? Now, I was 
brought up under the old system. I studied 
the classics and learned to do my forty 
lines of the Mahabharata in an hour and a 
half with the aid of a dromedary ”—this is 
the Mesopotamian school slang for a literal 
translation. “I memorized a number of 
names and dates. I could bound Kashmere 
and Nova Zembla. Very well. But to-day 
my little Yussuf comes home from his ex- 
perimental Modern School and says, “ Dad, 
how do you make an airplane?” I don’t 
know how to make an airplane. I don’t 
know how to light a fire when I am lost in 
the desert without matches. I can’t tell 
north and south by the leaves of the palm 
tree. I don’t know which way the seeds 
point in a pomegranate. I don’t know how 
to build a phonograph; all of which things 
my Yussuf asks me, to my own great dis- 
comfiture and an undeniable loss in my 
prestige as a father.” 

“Your indulgence, Majesty,” said the 
Minister of Circulating Decimals, “but you 
will not deny that airplanes are more in 
touch with the problems of modern life 
than a Sanskrit author whom you could 
at no time read with ease and whose lan- 
guage is now utterly strange to you?” 

“The question is not quite that, Abu 
Hassan,” said the Caliph thoughtfully. 
“As a matter of fact my Yussuf doesn’t 
know how to build a successful airplane 
without the aid of his professor of Scroll 
Work and Ballistics. So it seems to me 
that building an airplane which doesn’t fly 
is not utterly different from reading a 
classic author whom you cannot translate. 
Yet I was happy in my time and Yussuf is 
a very happy child; for the reason that 
neither of us has been educated to any- 
thing useful. What say you, Venerable 
Father?” 

“Glorious Integrity,” said the Minister 
of Circulating Decimals. “When you 
would prepare a child for life you must—” 

“ But that is just it,’ said the Comman- 
der of the Faithful. “I cannot help think- 
ing that the purpose of elementary educa- 
tion is not to prepare a child for life but to 
teach him how to read the newspapers. 
You disagree, P. C.?” 

“TI merely wished to remark, Munifi- 
cence,” said the Principal Censor, “that 
such preparation is no longer necessary. 
A.proper and wise supervision of the press 
reduces the art of newspaper reading to its 
very simplest terms.” 
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“That may be so,” said the Caliph, “or 
again the contrary may be true; and the 
more censors the greater need for intelli- 
gence on the part of the newspaper public. 
But what I meant to say was this, Abu 
Hassan. The great need in a democracy is 
a public that can read the newspapers and 
so keep an eye on its rulers. You won’t 
deny that this is really going to be the 
great problem of the future. Our fore- 
fathers had this in mind when they estab- 
lished our free public schools. Not to pre- 
pare them for life but to enable them to 
discuss politics around the warming pan in 
the bazaar, and so preserve our liberties.” 

“Majesty,” said the Minister of Circu- 
lating Decimals with a touch of asperity, 
“they do not learn to read very well in the 
schools.” 

“So much the better, I am tempted to 
say,” the Caliph. “ That only makes them 
more discontented and ready to pass judg- 
ment. Take the opposite case. Take our 
enemies, the people of Madagascar. They 
are ahead of every other nation in the kind 
of education which teaches by doing. They 
have schools, and continuation schools, and 
post-graduate schools in Scroll Work and 
Plumbing and airplane construction and 
aniline dyes. And what is the result? 
They are the most enslaved nation of all 
and we are now engaged in saving democ- 
racy from their hands. If the people of 
Madagascar were not so well prepared for 
life in their schools, the world would be 
ever so much better off.” 

“Your Majesty has been reading Ber- 
nard Shaw,” cried the Minister of Circu- 
lating Decimals, bitterly. 

The Principal Censor looked up. 

“That is a devil of a fellow, Shaw,” he 
said. “I can do nothing with him. I cut 
out every other word and it makes just as 
good sense. I turn him backward and it 
doesn’t make the slightest difference.” 

But the Caliph commanded silence. 

“ Take on the other hand, the case of our 
good allies, the people of Scythia who have 
recently sent their monarch about his busi- 
ness. Now who was it that brought about 
the Scythian Revolution? Was it the 
peasants who are always in touch with the 
education which comes from life; who 
know birds and flowers and why the wind 
blows and which way the seeds lie in an 
apple and can mend a wagon wheel and 
build an oven and repair a plow and play 
on the concertina? No, Abu Hassan. It 
is the workers of the towns who have for- 
gotten all these things, who have no joy in 
creation, who have learned to read just 
enough to make them restless—it is they 
who have given the world a new hope.” 
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“Your Majesty argues for an ill-adjusted 
educational system?” said the Minister of 
Circulating Decimals. 

“As a believer in democracy I do,” said 
the Caliph. But at heart, as I began by say- 
ing, he has his doubts.—Phila. Press. 


— 
<i 





THE BOYS IN UNIFORM. 





BY RUPERT S. HOLLAND. 





HEREVER we go today we see sol- 
diers or sailors, generally young, 
well-built fellows, worth our looking at. 
It is a new sight to us Americans, these 
men in uniform, and sometimes we look at 


them curiously, as if they must belong to a 


different breed. But as a matter of fact, 
they are the picked youth of our country, 
something made strikingly visible to us by 
the uniforms they wear. 

This youth of the country comes from 
cities and towns and farms at the call of 
the country’s need. If these men were 
doing their ordinary work of peace-time we 
might not notice them among all the others 
in the crowd. But they are doing your 
work and mine today; they are our hope 
for a world of peace in the future. 

Youth is eager and ardent and doesn’t 
always show its real feelings; but youth 
can get terribly homesick at times. We all 
know how much a letter from home means 
and how much the sight of a friendly face 
in a strange place. No one can tell how 
much his own word of cheer may do; how 
it may lighten a blue hour or keep a man 
from some passing temptation. What will 
we do in the way of cheer and friendship 
to help this youth of our country, made 
plain to us wherever we go? Give them 
some of the home things they have left 
behind. Let them know that we are all of 
the same blood and that every soul in 
America is back of them as they set out on 
the greatest crusade in the history of the 
world. 

What would we have done for the weary, 
frozen soldiers of Washington at Valley 
Forge? What for the battle-scarred men 
and boys of that Civil War? Here is our 
chance now to do what we would have 
liked to do for them. The opportunity 
knocks at your door—what will you do 
with it? 

A man in our town saw a young fellow 
in the uniform of the marine corps come 
in and take a seat in the next pew at church 
last Sunday. The young marine was alone, 
and at the ‘end of the service our friend 
shook hands with the man in uniform, in- 
troduced himself and said he’d like very 
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much to have the latter come to his home 
and take dinner with the family. The 
young marine had been in business with his 
father in a city across the continent, he 
knew no one in our town and he was very 
glad to see the inside of a home again. 
There were young people in the house, and 
they were soon on the friendliest footing 
with the guest. After dinner they all went 
for a long tramp in the country and urged 
their new friend to come back to their in- 
formal Sunday supper. In the evening they 
had music and singing, and the young fel- 
low from far away went back to his bar- 
racks that night feeling happier than he 
had for some time. He realized that there 
were people all over the country just like 
his own home folks and that they were his 
— and were back of him in his new 
job. 

It means a great deal to the soldier from 
far away to be made to feel at home in 
your town. Give him a welcoming hand 
and help to see that he gets some of the 
things he had to give up when he set out 
to fight our country’s battles. 


-— 
“de 


COMMUNITY SINGING. 








Joseph M. Shehan, principal of Public 
School 153, Brooklyn, has conceived an ex- 
cellent plan for introducing community 
singing in his school. Seven or eight hun- 
dred adults will meet and sing the songs 
they love; new ones will be introduced as 
the occasion demands. There is no better 
way to encourage the people to cultivate 
good music in order to develop a taste and 
appreciation of the best in musical art among 
the masses. It is a long step towards or- 
ganizing the public to find out for itself 
what opportunities the people have for en- 
joying the best things in life. There is 
talent in the United States, but the people 
lack organization. In the old world there 
is organization. The people have their 
theatres, opera houses and their singing 
and orchestral societies, which make life 
happier for them. It is the rule for every 
community of respectable size in Germany 
to have orchestras of boys and girls, as 
well as of adults. They are, as a matter of 
fact, institutions of life, and it is all due to 
organization. 

There is no reason why the American 
people should not have their subscription 
theatres, opera houses and musical organi- 
zations and see and hear the best in drama 
and music, besides taking part in the pleas- 
ure of singing and playing in their own 
neighborhoods. The people of this city 
have a great opportunity now to encourage 





their boys and girls to cultivate themselves 
in orchestral music by joining the classes 
for violin playing. Out of these classes 
should come expert players who would in- 
crease the pleasures of life for themselves 
and their friends. The classes should be 
the foundation of orchestras and the de- 
velopment of a musical clientelle that would 
have the desire to organize the talent and 
taste of the American people by establish- 
ing the right kind of institutions. Mr. 
Sheehan has taken a step in the right 
direction, and other school principals ought 
to see the opportunity before them which 
he has to assist in the work of developing 
musical taste in masses. That is laying the 
foundation for better things to come.—The 
School. 
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A gro of us are too young to go. You 

are at school. Think twice before you 
drop your preparation for life in order to 
enter now into life unprepared. Tomorrow 
will need its men and women as much as 
they ae needed today, and it will need them 
well fitted in body, mind and spirit. 

Some of us are too old to go. I wish I 
could shoulder a rifle or fly an airplane— 
the latter would be my preference. But I 
must be content to do what little I can with 
my pen and my voice. 

But even if a million young men are 
sent into the field, there will still be left 
ninety-nine million Americans at home, and 
all of us, except the boys and girls not yet 
in their teens, can do their “bit” in this 
world war. We can help or we can hinder. 
Fathers and mothers can with a tearful 
foreboding or with the heroism of a great 
self-sacrifice endow their departing sons. 
Preachers and editors can by their perilous 
pacifism invite for America the shameful 
cowardice which the pacifists of Russia 
have brought upon that people, or by the 
fervor of their courageous patriotism can 
do for our soldiers in the fields what the 
priests and pastors and writers of France 
have done for their heroic land. Mer- 
chants can play the part of Judas and 
speculate in the bloody agony of their coun- 
try, or they can dedicate their experienced 
energies to the task of reducing to a mini- 
mum the privations inevitable in a great 
war. 

We can all co-operate with our Govern- 
ment in the great endeavor. We can be 
patriots, not partisans. We can criticise 
without carping and commend without flat- 
tering. We can create public opinion that 
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paralyzes or inspires, for public opinion is 
not made by the newspapers; they only re- 
flect it. Public opinion is made by the in- 
fluence unconsciously exerted in cars and 
hotel lobbies and clubs, and most of all, in 
homes. We can so foresee and forecast 
dangers as to promote panic or so as to 
strengthen courage. We can enter upon 
our tasks with reluctant hearts, driven to it 
by an invincible destiny; or we can enter 
upon it inspired by the high resolve that 
the world war shall end in a world free- 
dom and a world peace. 


TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS IN 
RELATION TO THE WAR. 








VERY nation seeks to perpetuate itself 
through its peculiar system of schools. 
Its schools express the character of a na- 
tion and the nation in turn expresses the 
character of its schools. The autocracies 
of the world have fostered only such 
schools as uphold their doctrine of God- 
appointed and hereditary kings, of rigid 
castes and classes. Such schools are ever 
the creatures of despotism and tend to be 
the creators of it. The schools of a democ- 
racy not only express but shape the life 
and thought of its people. Out of and 
through its schools a democratic govern- 
ment is ever being reborn a newer, a freer 
and a better government. Its schools em- 
body the nation’s ideals, but they also do 
their part in creating those ideals. Such a 
nation is not afraid of its schools and such 
schools are not afraid of the nation that 
maintains them. Their interests are one. 
Each is necessary to the other. No demo- 
cratic nation can endure without a system 
of free, universal education. Such a sys- 
tem is its strength in times of peace as well 
as war, and no such a universal system of 
education can endure in any other than a 
democratic form of government. 

Now that the autocracies and democ- 
racies of the earth are gripped in a life and 
death struggle, our Republic looks to its 
schools for encouragement and support. 
Will these schools help to save the very 
ideals and standards of civilization which 
they have helped to establish? If democ- 
racy fails in this struggle, our free schools 
and their teachings will fail. If democ- 
racy triumphs, we shall lay deeper and 
broader the foundations of a free govern- 
ment upon a deeper and broader system of 
common schools. 

We can not, we must not mistake the 
issue. All our dreams of an ideal Republic, 
all our teachings concerning the freedom 
and brotherhood of man, all of our real 
achievements in real government by the 
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people, all that civilization holds most 
sacred and dear, are at stake in this world 
conflict. Our Government will find the 
teachers of our schools loyal and true. 
They know that the life of our Republic 
and the life of its schools are one, that 
both must stand or fall together. They 
know that the most serious purposes of our 
schools are to discover and teach the truth, 
to search and exalt the spiritual values of 
life, to establish and maintain the doctrine 
that right is the only real might, to verify 
the truth that the golden rule is the only 
tule of conduct for nations as well as for 
individuals. Therefore, in this titanic war- 
fare, where the mad forces of despotic mili- 
tarism are threatening the very existence 
of these things we hold most dear, our Na- 
tion can rely with confidence upon the loyal 
and vigorous support of its schools as it 
stands forth to halt the march of the de- 
stroyer. 

Surely the ideals and motives which 
moved our nation to this great act have 
been so clearly and so strongly stated by 
our President and by our Governor that 
the teachers and pupils in our schools will 
quickly see and keenly feel the righteous- 
ness of our cause. Without seeking to en- 
gender hatred towards the people against 
whom we are fighting, how can they fail 
to hate the cruel, brutal acts which have 
been committed against humanity and civil- 
ization? How can they fail to discover a 
new love for and a new faith in our Gov- 
ernment which, without hope of gain or 
glory, and with certainty of great loss and 
sacrifice accepted the ordeal of battle? 

Let teachers and pupils show their love 
and faith by deeds. Let our schoolrooms 
be made the nation’s clearing houses for 
the distribution of information concerning 
its purposes and needs in this great crisis. 
Let the schoolhouses become the open 
forums for preaching loyalty to the ideals 
for which we are fighting. Let Junior Red 
Cross chapters be organized. Let the work 
of the manual training shops and domestic 
science classes be done for and sent to our 
soldiers in the trenches or children in the 
devastated countries. Let the drawing and 
the letter writing be directed to the trenches 
to cheer and inspire teachers and students 
who have left the schools and joined the 
colors. Let all understand that one of the 
most immediate and practical ways in which 
they can assist the Government is to do all 
in their power to supply it with needed 
funds by buying and urging others to buy 
Liberty Bonds. Let teachers and pupils in 
all things stand by the Government in its 
battle for democracy.—TIllinois Educational 
Press Bulletin. 
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FACTS IN PARAGRAPHS. 


OU have as much sense as the next 
man. Use it. Rely on it. And it will 
grow. You have two good hands, two 
good eyes, two good ears, your liver and 
your lights are in good working order, you 
have just as good a physical machine as 
Vincent Astor. Use them. You have as 
much faith as St. Francis ever had, if you’d 
use it. You have as much hope and cheer 
as Mark Tapely. Use it. You have as 
much strenuosity as Roosevelt. Use it. 
You have as good an education as Rocke- 
feller had. You can read the same news- 
papers, magazines and books Mr. Howells 
reads. You can see the same pictures in 
the galleries that Charles Dana Gibson can 
see. You have as many funny experiences 
as George Ade. You have a pen and as 
much paper as Rudyard Kipling. There’s 
as much adventure calling you as ever 
called General Funston. You have twenty- 
four hours a day, just the same as Wood- 
row Wilson. Why don’t you make good? 
Opportunity’s knuckles are all skinned 
knocking at your door. The scarcest thing 
in the world is a man, a real man. 


A “Pennsylvania Night” program was 
rendered at the Community Musicale at 
Dunmore recently in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Anthracite Arts As- 
sociation of Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
Superintendent Hoban has been the lead- 
ing spirit in organizing a series of song 
fests, each of which has been of a distinc- 


tive character. On “Pennsylvania Night,” 
says the Educational News Bulletin, more 


than twenty-five Pennsylvania composers 
and artists were represented. Pennsyl- 
vanians generally are not familiar with 
the contributions that have been made by 
native sons and daughters. The patriotic 
airs, “Hail Columbia,” by Joseph Hop- 
kinson, and “ Pennsylvania,” by J. E. Bar- 
rett, were the opening numbers in the Dun- 
more program. Selections from The For- 
tune Teller, by Victor Herbert, for years 
director of the Pittsburgh Orchestra and a 
loyal Pennsylvanian, “ Red and Blue,” the 
song of the University of Pennsylvania, 
composed by William Goeckel of Wilkes- 
Barre, were followed by “ Narcissus,” by 
Ethelbert Nevin, “The Armorer” by 
George B. Nevin, “ Ben Bolt” by Thomas 
Dunn English, and such old-time melodies 
as “Listen to the Mocking Bird” by Sep- 
timus Winner of Philadelphia, “ Kentucky 
Home” and “Old Black Joe” by Stephen 
Collins Foster of Pittsburgh. Other num- 
bers represented on the program were by 








Charles Wakefield Cadman of Johnstown, 
one of the great contemporary song writers 
of the country, Madame Homer of Pitts- 
burgh, John Barnes Wells of Wilkes- 
Barre, David Bispham and W. W. Gil- 
christ of Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania has probably’ made greater 
contribution to permanent music than any 
other state in the Union. It is proposed 
to have a song fest on one of the evenings 
during the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association in December, with John C. 
Freund as the chief speaker. 


“T am a Quaker myself,” said Herbert C. 
Hoover, the head of the Belgian relief 
work, as he steadied his tall and stalwart 
form on the rolling old American liner, the 
Philadelphia. Thus he spoke to President 
Isaac Sharpless and me last January in 
mid-Atlantic as we were homeward bound 
from England—after an absence of three | 
years I was returning with the precious 
collection of materials for the works of 
William Penn. Rich as he was in varied 
experience and noble accomplishment in 
this greatest of all international calamities, 
Mr. Hoover is an interesting young man to 
know. Born of Quaker parents, Jesse 
Clark and Hulda Randall (Minthorn) 
Hoover, at West Branch, Cedar County, 
Iowa, in 1874, Mr. Hoover was graduated 
B.A., in mining engineering, at Stanford 
University, California, in 1895; he is now 
a trustee. Early in his career he engaged 
in geological survey work for the govern- 
ment in the West. After mining experi- 
ence in this country and Australia he en- 
tered upon great engineering operations in 
China, taking part in the Boxer disturb- 
ances of 1900. At the outbreak of this 
greatest war he was located in London, 
and he and Mrs. Hoover were devoted 
leaders of the American colony in helping 
many good causes. We all know of his 
wonderful aid to the Belgians, and of the 
difficult task he is now assuming for our 
own country. In England on several social 
occasions in precedence of the highest 
nobility of the realm he and Mrs. Hoover 
have been singled out for marked attention 
by the King and Queen, and in America he 
has just received degrees from Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton and other institutions of 
learning. He well deserves all this appre- 
ciation. 





“What will you take to drink?” asked 
a waiter of a young lad who for the first 
time accompanied his father to a public 
dinner. Uncertain what to say, and feeling 
sure that he could not be wrong if he fol- 
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lowed his father’s example, he replied, 
“T’ll take what father takes.” 

The answer reached the father’s ear, 
and instantly the full responsibility of his 
position flashed upon him. And the father 
shuddered as the history of several young 
men, once as promising as his own bright 
lad, and ruined by drink, started up in 
solemn warning before him. Should his 
hopes be blasted, and that open-faced lad 
become a drunkard? But for strong drink 
they might have been active, earnest, pros- 
perous men; and if it could work such ruin 
upon them, was his own son safe? These 
thoughts passed through his mind, and in a 
moment the decision was made. “If the 
boy falls, he will not have me to blame;” 
and then in tones tremulous with emotion, 
and to the astonishment of those who knew 
him, he said, “ Waiter, I’ll take water.” 
And from that day to this, strong drink 
has been banished from that man’s home. 





The “old servant” gives a picture of an 
imperious mistress and a respectful but de- 
termined housemaid who knew her work. 
The lady spilled ink on a new carpet. She 
rang for the head housemaid and ordered 
the carpet washed; the maid begged the 
lady’s pardon, but would not wash it, try- 
ing to tell her mistress how she would take 
the stain out. “Her lady, who was a very 
nice lady, got very angry and wanted it 
washed, and yet the housemaid begged her 
pardon and refused to do it.” A day or 
two later, in the lady’s absence, the maid 
“got a lemon and some sweet milk and laid 
on the milk to soften it, cut her lemon in 
two, and began to raise up the ink. She 
saw it move and the blue carpet appear 

. . till the carpet was clean as before. 
The lady returned and no ink could be 
seen, and when told could hardly believe 
it... . It is not a bad plan,” the author 
concludes, “to give your old housemaid her 
own way.” 


A discouraged teacher was paying a 
visit to the mother of his hardest boy, the 
boy who had spoiled every lesson by his 
activity before the lesson was well under 
way. He had come to tell the mother that 
he felt that he should have to give up the 
class. The mother pointed in despair to 
the figures of animals drawn around her 
kitchen wall, and explained them as the 
acts of the same boy, whom she could not 
control. The teacher got an inspiration 
from these drawings. The next Sunday 
he was provided with pad and pencil, and 
said to the boy, “I understand you can 
draw some.” The boy straightened up, ad- 
mitted the truth of the remark, and at the 
teacher’s request proceeded to draw an out- 
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line map of Palestine for him. The battle 
was won. He had secured the key boy of 
his class by a home visit. Thereafter he 
had that boy as helper.—S. S. Times. 


“Dip booze ever do any good?” is some- 
times asked. “When the German army 
invaded France,” says the “New York 
Templar,” “they raided the French wine 
cellars and went on a prolonged spree, giv- 
ing the French forces time to intrench and 
keep the Germans out of Paris. That’s the 
only time booze was ever known to do any 
good.” Nay, not quite, says the National 
Advocate. On the night when P. P. Bliss 
(writer of Gospel songs that live) and his 
wife were burned to death in that train 
which fell through the bridge at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, Joe Hess, a pugilist, gambler and 
Saloonkeeper, going west upon the same 
train, left it a few miles east of Ashtabula, 
as it stopped for five minutes, to get a 
drink of liquor, being told that he had time 
to do so. But having drunk once, he must’ 
drink again and while taking the second 
drink the train went on and left him, and 
plunged to its destruction. Hess was 
saved, became converted later, and for 
several years labored as a_ successful 
temperance evangelist. He sometimes re- 
ferred to that one drink as having been his 
salvation, but was a power in condemning 
the drink habit and the drink business 
which had earlier wrecked him. 


THE further revelations of the plotting 
of the German government, says the Car- 
lisle Valley Sentinel, show that the authori- 
ties in Berlin, while America was at peace 
with them and enjoying supposedly friendly 
relations, were the falsest of friends and 
even criminal in their conduct. If militar- 
ism turns a nation of civilized people into 
plotters of this sort it is no wonder that 
the world finds itself under the necessity 
of taking up arms against them in order to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” 
The idea that Germany should attempt 
sabotage in America twelve months before 
we considered entering the war is almost 
beyond belief. We wonder that the Ger- 
man people themselves stand for a govern- 
ment of this kind. We do not think, if the 
people of the United States should learn 
that their officials at Washington were 
carrying on a work of destruction of lives 
and property in a friendly country, that 
they would sanction it for a moment even 
if they were fighting with their backs to 
the wall. The United States surely had 
good reasons for entering the war in view 
of all these subsequent revelations, to say 
nothing of the direct causes which were in 
themselves sufficient. 
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Wuat a striking testimony of the con- 
glomerate American’s respect for law, love 
of country, unity of purpose in the world 
battle for democracy, the mobilization of 
our citizen army was! Not a riot in the 
whole great land. Hardly a hitch in the 
nation-wide hegira to the camps! Quiet, 
orderly, earnest crowds of people bade the 
boys good-bye and God-speed. Some 
tears, many cheers, millions of warm heart 
throbs. How glorious it is that the camps 
to which our “selects” go are now being 
made so sanitary and decent! The Y. M. 
C. A. influence, homey quarters, and whole- 
some entertainment constitute a power for 
good greatly appreciated by every home 
having a representative in the great army 
of our youth. The modern sanitation of 
camps, and the safeguard placed about the 
cantonments helps shield the young soldiers 
from foes to both the physical and moral 
nature. With the health, strength, educa- 
tion, and spirit of these recruits, the train- 
ing officers will find such material as no 
other army of the world ever had. They 
can be trained into a fighting force more 
quickly by the process now in use, than was 
ever done before. These boys in khaki 
will, we prophesy, bring credit to their 
homes, honor to their country, and safety 
to democracy. Here’s to them! We are 
prouder of our country now than ever 
before—Moderator’s Topics. 





Dexay in ordering nursery stock always 
results in getting poorer quality trees than 
when ordering is done early. Even where 
fruit trees are not needed until spring, fall 
ordering will often insure better choice 
than spring ordering. One-year-old trees 
are better suited to all conditions than older 
trees. They have merely a whip head 
which permits the grower to shape the 
head to suit himself. Two-year-old trees, 
on the other hand, are already formed. 
One-year-old stock is cheaper in price. 
Ask for a medium-sized tree, from four 
to five feet in height. Never take stunted 
three-foot trees or overgrown six-foot 
trees. There are agents who travel about 
buying up and passing along at high prices, 
second-grade, stunted stock of doubtful 
variety. A firm with a reputation may be 
counted upon to give lower prices and far 
greater satisfaction than the itinerant ped- 
dler. 


In response to a telegram from Mme. 
Catherine Bressovsky, chairman of the 
Russian committee on civic education, 
President Wilson has sent the following 
response: “It has afforded me genuine 
pleasure to receive your eloquent message 
of September twenty-fifth. At this hour, 
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when the historic events of the past few 
months have brought Russia into such close 
touch with America, it is most heartening 
to witness the courage with which the new 
Russia faces the problems of the future, 


especially when the high mission of na- . 


tional enlightenment and preparedness for 
the great duties which fall upon a civic 
democracy is advanced and sustained by 
such an educational organization as yours. 
We of America long since learned that 
intellectual development and moral fitness 
are the most powerful elements of national 
advancement. As the individual is the type 
of the nation, so the nation should embody 
the highest individual ideals of civil per- 
fection, in order to assert and maintain its 
honorable position in the world-family of 
commonwealths, fulfilling its material and 
moral duties toward its neighbors, strong 
in the might of right and fearless in the 
cause of truth and justice. In the effort 
to attain this goal, may awakened Russia 
and enfranchised America advance side by 
side with mutual affection and confident 
trust.” 


Some American soldiers in France were 
caught in their advanced position in a 
trench by the barrage fire of the Germans. 
A German paper under the heading, 
“Good Morning, Boys,” ridicules the men 
and laughs at President Wilson, in this 
fashion: 

“Three cheers for the Americans, clever 
chaps they are, it cannot be denied. 
Scarcely have they touched the soil of this 
putrified Europe when they already are 
forcing their way into Germany. Before 
long they will cross the Rhine and also en- 
ter our fortresses. That is express train 
speed and American smartness. 

“Tt is our good fortune- that we are 
equipped to receive and entertain numer- 
ous guests and that we shall be able to pro- 
vide quarters for these gentlemen. How- 
ever, we cannot promise them doughnuts 
and jam, and to this extent they will be 
obliged to recede from their former stand- 
ard of living. They probably will become 
reconciled to this, for soldiering is ever a 
risky business. Above all they will find 
comfort in the thought that they are rend- 
ering their almighty president, Mr. Wilson, 
valuable services, inasmuch as it is asserted 
he is anxious to obtain reliable informa- 
tion concerning conditions and sentiments 
in belligerent countries. In this way he 
will obtain first-hand information about 
things in Germany. 

“ As Americans are accustomed to travel 


in luxury and comfort, we assume that 


these advance arrivals merely represent 
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couriers for larger numbers to follow. We 
are sure the latter also will come and be 
gathered in by us. At home they believe 
they possess the biggest and most colossal 
everything, but such establishments as we 
have here they have not seen. Look here, 
my boys, here is the big firm of Hinden- 
burg and Company with which you want 
to compete.” 


Actual methods of teaching English to 
alien workmen will be demonstrated by 
Peter Roberts, of the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Association at the 
Capitol at Harrisburg, November 22 dur- 
ing the Fifth Annual Welfare and Effi- 
ciency Conference to be conducted by the 
Department of Labor and Industry and the 
Engineers’ Society of Pennsylvania. A 
class of foreign workmen, living in and 
about Harrisburg, will be obtained for the 
demonstration to be conducted by Mr. 
Roberts. Commissioner John Price Jack- 
son, of the Labor Department, has been 
assured by employers of foreigners in this 
city that they will co-operate by assigning 
numbers of their non-English speaking 
workmen to be present at the conference 
for the demonstration of Americanization 
methods. Prominent educators from all 
parts of the State will be there to witness 
the demonstration. While the conference 
this year will extend through only two 
days, November 21 and 22, instead of three 
days as formerly, industrial physicians and 
surgeons will convene in the Capitol No- 
vember 20 to discuss their problems in in- 
dustry. Existing war conditions will make 
topics of Americanization and Women in 
Industries dominant ones at the session, 
while other topics of almost equal import- 
ance will be accident prevention, work- 
men’s compensation, questions of labor and 
industrial education. The programme in- 
cludes prominent speakers from the ranks 
of employers, employes and governmental 
offices. The conference is held for the 
benefit of labor and of industry and annu- 
ally scores of employers and employes at- 
tend the sessions. 





The War department has established a 
reserve officers’ training corps at the 
Pennsylvania State College, with intensive 
military training for upper classmen, who 
have already completed the two years of 
drill required of freshmen and sophomores. 
Major James Baylies, U. S. A., retired, the 
new professor of military science, has 
charge of the course. The government’s 


requirement that at least fifty students must 
enroll for the advanced instruction has 
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been quadrupled. About 200 State College 
undergraduates have handed in their names 
for admission to the officers’ training 
course. The college now has 1,500 men 
studying military science under the direc- 
tion of regular army officers. Included in 
this number are the freshmen, sophomores, 
two-year agricultural men, and the volun- 
teers from the junior class. 





Forty-eight high school boys represent- 
ing the West Philadelphia high school, and 
the Northeast Manual Training high 
school, worked in Farm Camps in the 
orchard region in Adams county. Each 
boy was “ doing his bit” by rendering gen- 
uine service on some farm. The boys are 
all sixteen years of age and are members 
of the Pennsylvania Division of the United 
States Boys Working Reserve. They were 
quartered in camps, twenty-four boys to a 
camp. Each camp was in charge of a leader, 
who was a college man and accustomed to 
handling boys. At each camp a skilled 
cook was on duty. The camps have proved 
to be a great success, even though the boys 
were remaining only two weeks at a time. 
The experience gained in these two weeks 
was more than sufficient to justify their ab- 
sence from school for this length of time, 
although this was not the prime motive in 
organizing these camps. The labor short- 
age is being felt everywhere and the farm 
is no exception. The farmers and the fruit 
growers of Adams County have gladly 
availed themselves of this supply of labor 
and have requested that the camps be estab- 
lished again next year, starting early in the 
summer and lasting throughout the season. 
The school authorities of Philadelphia have 
been very much interested in this proposi- 
tion from the very beginning and much 
credit is due the high school principals, Dr. 
John P. Garber, City Superintendent of 
Schools and the City Board of Education, 
who granted permission to the boys to be ab- 
sent from school without loss of credit, 
during the time they were quartered in the 
camps. These camps were organized under 
the auspices of the State Committee of 
Public Safety and with the help of the 
officials of the Boys Working Reserve. 
They are directly under the supervision of 
Mr. L. H. Dennis, Agricultural Expert of 
the Bureau of Vocational Education. 





During the past year Philadelphia has 
spent between $30,000 and $40,000 in en- 
larging the playground of the Camp Hill 
School. There yet remain about sixty 
schols where the playground space is in- 
adequate for the number of children at- 
tending, according to a report from Super- 
intendent Garber. 
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Following a vacation of ten days, the 
Americanization Schools of Shenango Val- 
ley—Sharpsville, Farrell, Sharon and 
Wheatland—began the fall term on Sep- 
tember t1oth, with an enrollment of 169 
men and women. The Director, E. V. 
Buckley, gives his entire time to the work. 
The sessions are held in the different bor- 
oughs on Monday and Friday evenings, 
with instruction by ten teachers. One 
class is maintained exclusively for pre- 
paring aliens for the examination prior to 
securing naturalization papers. 


Adams county has opened its first Voca- 
tional High School at Arendtsville, under 
the direction of George M. Rice, who re- 
signed the assistant superintendency of the 
Adams county schools to accept this posi- 
tion. Arendtsville, Franklin township and 
Butler township are supporting this new 
institution, which with other departments 
will include chemical, physical and domes- 
tic science, agriculture and manual train- 
ing. The H. C. Fry Glass Company has 
completed a brick building, costing $35,000, 
in North Rochester, Beaver county, for 
the Rochester township school district, for 
a continuation school. The structure is 
modern in every respect. In addition to 
the continuation work it will be used for 
Americanization classes. Supt. J. N. Adee 
and Dr. Arthur Payne, Vocational Direc- 
tor of the Johnstown public schools are 
planning an “open house” ceremony to 
mark the opening of the new vocational 
school building. The entire plant has been 
remodeled, making it one of the best in the 
State. 


Supt. Frank Koehler, Monroe county, 
reports more than one hundred fifty school 
gardens, properly laid out planned and 
supervised by the Monroe County Farm 
Bureau. It was estimated that each of 
these gardens netted its owner $6.50 which 
means about $1,000 worth of garden vege- 
tables raised in the school gardens this 
year. Supt. Koehler arranged to hold a 
Rural Life Day in every township in the 
county. : 


Mr. H. B. Weaver, principal of the 
Myersdale high school, succeeds to the 
high school principalship at Tyrone. Ober 
Morning, head of the English Department 
of the Boys’ High School, Lancaster, has 
become principal of the Pottsville High 
School. The School Board of Norristown 
has raised Supt. Martin’s salary from 
$2,600 to $3,000. The Easton Board has 
shown its appreciation of Supt. Laramy’s 
service by raising his salary from $3,000 
to $3,500. 








“ DOLLAR STANDARD” IN EDUCATION. 
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An Educational News-Letter was issued 
to the teachers of Dauphin County by 
Supt. F. E. Shambaugh and Assistant Supt. 
W. R. Zimmerman. In this letter teachers 
are advised of the important events and 
proposed educational activities during the 
coming year. Supt. Shambaugh plans to 
have extended courses for teachers of the 
rural districts and is also planning for the 
organization of a “Country Life Club” in 
every rural community. 


Each principal and school board in Alle- 
gheny County has received a letter from 
Dr. Samuel Hamilton, County Superintend- 
ent of schools, calling for a continuation of 
the war garden movement, stressing the 
use of the domestic science equipment in 
the preservation of food and in com- 
munity use, and soliciting the support of 
the schools in the interest of the Junior 
Red Cross, the organization of the Boys’ 
Working Reserve and the Soldiers’ Li- 
brary Fund. Dr. Hamilton adds: “The 
high schools may well take some time to 
study the classic English, the square deal, 
the unselfish national purpose, the spirit 
of universal brotherhood and the high 
moral tone that breathe in every paragraph 
of our great state papers. The masterly 
phrasing, the purity of diction and the lucid 
expression are possibly unsurpassed by any 
English classic now studied in our schools.” 


Actual operations are now being carried 
on in constructing the Vocational Educa- 
tion School by the students in that depart- 
ment of the Johnstown High School. More 
than one hundred boys are working on the 
project every day. This building, which is 
of frame construction, one story high, 111 
feet long and 42 feet wide, will house, 
among others, a mechanical drawing room, 
print shop, metal work shop, electrical 
shop, brick, concrete and plastering shop, 
machine wood-working shop and a tin 
shop. Each class will spend two hours a 
day here and the teachers will cooperate 
with their instruction in the academic sub- 
jects. 


“The dollar standard” in education was 
attacked recently by the executive com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of Liberal Studies in a reply to 
William D. Lewis, principal of the West 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, who 
recently expressed the opinion that it was 
time “some great public school system 
junked its worn-out machinery.” The de- 
fense of classical education was prepared 
by John C. Rolfe, professor of Latin lan- 
guage and literature in University of Penn- 
sylvania; Walter Dennison, professor of 
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Latin literature at Swarthmore, and Roland 
G. Kent, assistant professor of comparative 
philology in the University of Pennsylvania. 
“The time is past when the mediocre suc- 
ceeds,” say the professors. “In every line 
the best man rises to the top by his own 
achievements. It is the creation of the 
fittest that decides the survival. We submit 
further than the experience of our leading 
business men is that it is the best mind that 
achieves the most marked success. The 
best mind hardly can be that which has the 
least acquisition. Our fervent thanks go 
forth for the unexpected illustration quoted 
of boys who, having learned Latin and 
Greek, refuse to remain behind the lathe. 


With the adult immigration desire for in- 
struction and ability to acquire language 
are largely lost, yet inability to speak Eng- 
lish is the most serious barrier to inter- 
course between Americans and foreigners. 
Employers are coming to see the necessity 
of teaching their foreign-born employees 
the language and something of the rules of 
safety. Experience shows that a large pro- 
portion of industrial accidents are due to 
the fact that foreigners have not under- 
stood the orders of the foremen. A can- 
vass of many employers of foreign-born 
workingmen indicates that a knowledge of 
English is urgently needed. This is par- 
ticularly true of railroads, steel plants, and: 
foundries. Appropriations by different cities 
are insufficient to provide the requisite 
teaching. Failure to appreciate the need of 
increase in accommodations is shown by 
the fact that 19 cities in the State of New 
York, with a population of 10,000 to 30,000, 
and with the foreign-born population vary- 
ing from 1,000 to 7,000, have no public 
night classes where immigrants can learn 
the English language. He finds that private 
and religious agencies have largely supple- 
mented the inadequate provisions made by 
the State to teach adult immigrants Eng- 
lish and American laws and customs. 


The student enrollment in the New 
Castle high school has reached the one 
thousand mark. More than five thousand 
students are enrolled in the Pittsburgh night 
schools. Special emphasis is being placed 
on food conservation. Philadelphia will 
celebrate the centenary of the Board of 
Education next March. A movement for a 
county athletic league has been inagurated 
by fourteen high school principals in Ches- 
ter county. 


In the last issue of the Independent, 
Washington Gladden says, “ Love is the law 
of life.” Hard, cold science justifies this 
statement. “Love is the law of life, the 
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law that has lifted man to his feet and left 
his forearm free to nurse a baby and to 
work for the child. Love is the law of 
life; hatred is the law of death, and it has 
been killing peoples, and nations, and civili- 
zations throughout the slow rounds of the 
centuries, while the law of life, love, is 
slowly and surely working its way through 
these mighty institutions.” Mr. Stead used 
to address the university students of Britain 
as “the picked half million,” “those who 
command while the world must obey.” This 
class, the men of brains and power in Eu- 
rope, have been destroyed in all the warring 
nations as never before. This deficiency 
will appear with the coming of the next 
generation, and will then be evident for a 
century. The slums of great cities are a 
product of war. 


TuHeE Declaration of Independence was 
only a year old when the United States 
made its first foreign “touch.” It bor- 
rowed $400,000 from France. Always in 
the past our war debts were paid off in 
double-quick time. First was wiped out 
the Revolution debt, and then that of 1812. 
During Jackson’s day at the White House 
Uncle Sam had no debt, and was so flush 
in the pocket that he actually gave away 
$18,000,000 to the States. Ten years ago 
the last Civil War bonds, some 4 per cents. 
were paid off. When President McKinley 
called for cash to free Cuba he wanted only 
$200,000,000, but our thrifty folks offered 
that amount seven times over. So unless 
you step out and buy this Liberty Loan at 
a fast clip you will mar the precedents set 
by your sires.—“ Girard” in Public Ledger. 


To live Life in its fullness, and to be- 
lieve that all of Life is good,—that grief is 
as essential as joy, that pain is as profitable 
as pleasure, and that no evil thing can 
come to him whose heart knows no fear; 
to love the birds and the butterflies and the 
bees and to know that among these there 
exists a rare brotherhood; to cherish the 
wild flowers of the field and the roadside, 
and to care for them as a miser for his 
gold; to make few friends, but to stand by 
these staunchly; to invite the wise counsel 
of good books, and to enter into their fel- 
lowship; to seek the company of noble men 
and women and to do their comradeship 
no dishonor, whether by look or word or 
deed; to be as happy in my work as in my 
play; to have ample faith in myself and in 
others; to believe that there is more of 
good in the world than of evil; to be gentle 
in spirit and in act, but to be unswerving 
in purpose, and, above all, to have courage 
to the end—let this be my ideal even 
though I shall fail in its quest.—F. L. Pinet. 
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THE WOOLMAN SCHOOL. 





HE following article is published in the 

recent “educational number” of the 

American Friend, which represents the 
Friends of the Five-Years Meeting: 

The purpose of Woolman School in rela- 
tion to the Society of Friends is threefold. 
Its primary purpose is to promote religious 
education among the membership of the 
Society. A religious democracy such as 
our Society can be effective only in propor- 
tion to the general intelligence of the rank 
and file. Leaders are necessary, but the 
members must be able to judge correctly 
of policies proposed and to choose between 
leaders with divergent views. It is not 
enough to have trained leaders and work- 
ers. Nor is it enough to have a member- 
ship with spiritual experience. Good health 
is not sufficient qualification for a physi- 
cian. Knowledge of current religious 
thought and of Church history, psychology, 
sociology, and the Bible does not come by 
inspiration alone. These things require 
study. A student, floundering through his 
Greek, was stopped by his teacher. He ex- 
plained his predicament by saying that he 
read in the Bible that “by faith Enoch 
was translated,” and he thought he would 
try it on Plato! It will not work on Plato. 
God gives us our daily physical bread, but 
we have to earn it and bake it and eat it. 
There is no substitute for a personal ex- 
perimental knowledge of spiritual things. 
And there is also no substitute for study 
as a means of acquiring information about 
religious history, the Bible, and the laws of 
spiritual life. 

In the second place, Woolman School in- 
tends to help prepare religious and social 
workers for more effective service. Edu- 
cation cannot be a substitute for spiritual 
gifts and the divine calling. But it is 
equally important. that the worker sharpen 
the tools God has given him. Other things 
being equal, the trained worker is always 
better than an unskilled one, and an edu- 
cated man can preach more effectively than 
an ignorant one. The first generation of 
Friends included a good many educated 
men, who gave strength to the work of the 
Society. The next generation failed to 
keep up the succession. This was one im- 
portant reason for the decline of the So- 
ciety in the century when it had no schools 
for higher learning, and little or no Bib- 
lical and religious instruction in the home 
or meeting. Too often Friends have said, 
“Spirituality or education.” _Woolman 
School is founded on the belief that we can 
not successfully meet the great opportunity 





that we face today without both spirituality 
and religious education. 

The school stands for scholarship in the 
freest sense. It does not fear that by 
searching we shall find something so to 
God’s discredit that faith in him will per- 
ish. It does not believe that God “ will put 
to permanent intellectual confusion ” those 
who earnestly seek for truth. It certainly 
does not believe that Christianity is only 
possible among the ignorant. 

In the third place, the school hopes to 
become a center of Friendly interests and 
activities. Its managers and instructors 
are practically all Friends. All believe in 
the mission and message of the Society in 
this present time. They believe that the 
Society cannot adequately fulfil this mis- 
sion except by the co-operation of all its 
branches. While the school is interested 
in Quakerism as a whole and wishes to 
minister to the Society as largely as pos- 
sible, its location makes its greatest’ field 
among the Friends of various branches 
east of the Alleghanies. 


_— 
— 


AN EFFICIENCY SYSTEM. 








W HILE men and systems are constantly 

being tested to determine their effi- 
ciency, little has been done to develop the 
idea of efficiency in the minds of high 
school students to the point where they 
will put forth a conscious effort to become 
efficient. The attitude that a high school 
student assumes towards his work will 
largely be the attitude that he will take 
towards affairs of after life. 

With this thought in mind, Mr. John F. 
Ayres, a business man of Osceola, has 
been offering a medal to the senior high 
school student adjudged the most efficient. 
The award is made at graduation and the 
students graded upon the following points: 
Scholarship, honesty, co-operation, part 
taken in school affairs and student activi- 
ties, conducted both in and out of school, 
and ability to do things. While the honor 
goes to a member of the senior class, his 
three years’ record is taken into account 
in making up his grade. 

The success attained in the Osceola high 
school encouraged Mr. Ayres to make the 
same offer to the other three high schools 
of the county. Two of the schools ac- 
cepted the offer. 

The effect upon the student body has 
been most gratifying. While no “ boost- 
ing” has been done, the idea has appealed 
to the student body in such a way as to 


bring about a desirable attitude towards 


school work and school affairs. The dif- 
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ferent superintendents are giving it their 
heartiest support and commendation. The 
winners say that it has meant much to them 
in their work since graduation. An asso- 
ciation has been formed which admits to 
its membership all members of the grad- 
uating class of any high school who meet 
the requirements. Personally, I am de- 
lighted with the way the idea has worked 
out in the different schools that have tried 
the plan—Nebraska Teacher. 


~~ 
~~ 


WHAT AMERICA FIGHTS FOR. 








Dr. John Dewey of Columbia Uni- 
versity in an article in The New Republic 
gives his analysis of the ideals that are 
furnishing America’s motives in the present 
war. He says that the orthodox technique 
of supplying motive in wartime consists 
largely of cartoons, posters and poetry on 
such themes as home and hearth, defense 
of ancestral altars and graves, glory and 
honor and national aggrandizement, bravery 
and self-immolation. 

But there are now serious reasons for 
doubting the availability of this mode of 
arousing the American people. Fear, hate 
and self-aggrandizement are eschewed; and 
the once burning catchwords of honor, 
glory, power and prestige fall coldly on the 
ear, because we have lately been taught to 
believe that Germany’s surrender to such 
ideals is responsible for the present world 
tragedy. Nationalistic “patriotism” in 
Germany is the cause of our present 
trouble; therefore, an appeal to the same 
spirit here operates against the tide of 
events and invites failure. Dr. Dewey then 
continues: 

“Tf one asks for the alternative motiva- 
tion, analysis of the motives which have 
been operative up-to the present time seems 
to give the answer. There is the sense of 
a job to be undertaken in a business-like 
way, and there is a vague but genuine 
vision of a world somehow made perma- 
nently different by our participation in a 
task which taken by itself is intensely dis- 
liked. Such a motivation lacks the glamor 
and impetuous rush of traditional war psy- 
chology. By way of compensation it is in- 
finitely more potential for intelligence, and 
it is in line with our habitual national phy- 
chology—the psychology of a business-like 
people. This sense of a job to be accom- 
plished cannot be segregated from an under- 
lying national idealism. Here, too, history 
is prophetic. What various leagues and 
societies totally failed to accomplish in the 
way of stirring up the American people 
when they appealed to fear, hatred and re- 
venge, when they emphatically harped on 
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rights and honors, that President Wilson 
effected when he addressed himself to the 
American desire for stable peace and an 
established amity of peoples through the 
comity of democratic nations. A task has 
to be accomplished to abate an international 
nuisance, but in the accomplishing there is 
the prospect of a world organization and 
the beginnings of a public control which 
crosses nationalistic boundaries and in- 
terests.” 


FAITH AND WORKS BRING 
RESULTS. 


b do the most good for the child, we 
must have mental diversion in our 
work says State Supt. W. H. Clemmons, 
of. Nebraska. A change of mental food 
is just as necessary for permanent mental 
growth as a change of physical food is 
necessary for physical rest, recuperation 
and comfort. 

“The constant dripping of water will 
wear away the hardest stone” is a truth 
that has passed criticism, but it carries a 
realism that all must heed if we live our 
allotted lives and give to the world our 
best. We dare not burn the candle of life 
at both ends, and that is something that 
many of us are doing. Life is short, to 
say the least; opportunity is great, and the 
demand for our best efforts is so exacting 
that it requires careful conservation on the 
part of us all to accomplish that which we 
so much desire. Right-pleasure is one of 
the essentials for a well-balanced manhood 
and womanhood. “ All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy” is a truism that 
incorporates the physical and intellectual 
welfare of the child. To know how to do, 
when to do and what to do is to be in pos- 
session of our better self. When we put 
into execution that better self we are then 
reaping the reward of efficiency. Accurate 
knowledge precedes accurate action. If 
the thing to be accomplished is clearly out- 
lined and mastered in the mind, not many 
defects will appear in the objective repro- 
duction. Culture, polish and refinement 
are things of the mind, and only become 
known to the world as they are reproduced 
or photographed by the world. Paul was 
right when he said, “As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.” We rise no higher 
than our thoughts and we can go no lower 
than our thoughts. Thinking has been and 
always will be, the key to our best achieve- 
ments and the master key to occult mys- 
teries. 

We speak of men dealing in futures for 
financial gain. They play upon the worldly 
board of chance, make or lose on the se- 
lected advertised conditions of a mystified 
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reality. At one time there is a dearth of 
crops, at another time an over-abundance, 
and the prices always are in favor of the 
individual who plays most wisely. The 
true analysis of the transaction proves that 
selfishness, greed and lack of manly cour- 
tesy and kindness are the dominating fac- 
tors. Money is accumulated, but what 
shall we say of manhood and society? 

How unlike this transaction is the play 
on childhood for future manhood and 
womanhood. Here we see sacrifice, love, 
sympathy, faith and charity steadily at work 
dealing not in options, but in permanent 
possibilities. Sympathy merges into faith, 
faith into charity, charity into sacrifice, and 
Sacrifice into love. Society has been safe- 
guarded, humanity blessed, the world made 
richer and better and the doer has more of 
true worth and value added to his life than 
he has bestowed upon others. It is one 
thing to exist—to live; but it is a vastly 
greater thing to realize and know that our 
everyday’s work has left some tangible 
good in the lives of others. 

We cannot forget Milton, Spencer, Ba- 
con, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Emerson, Carlyle, Riley 
and Field, because they have enriched so 
many pilgrims of literary desire. The 
beautiful sentiment that they promulgated 
has leavened many a soul for good and 
given many youths their permanent in- 
sight into their future lives. 

Death does not destroy right thoughts, 
but rather time enriches their beauty, gives 
tone to their purpose, and vitality to their 
power. There is nothing better and more 
inspirational than to be a good Samaritan 
leading a little child or youth out of natal 
darkness into a higher, nobler, and more 
useful life. Remember, “ Greatness is pos- 
sible to all and genius is slumbering in 
every mind.” 


dite’ 
_ 


KINGS ARE PASSING. 








Napoleon said that in the course of one 
hundred years Europe would be either “ all 
Cossack or all republican,” using the word 
Cossack as a symbol of military autocracy. 
Lord Byron wrote in his diary, in 1821: 
“The powers mean to war with the people. 
Let it be so—they will be beaten in the end. 
The kingtimes are fast finishing. There 
will be blood shed like water, and tears 
like mists, but the people will conquer in 
the end. I shall not live to see it—but I 
foresee it.” 

Czar Nicholas is a prisoner in Siberia. 
King Constantine of Greece is an exile in 
Switzerland. The kings of Serbia and 


Montenegro are fugitives from their coun- 
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tries. Albert of Belgium is obliged to hold 
his court in republican France. King 
Manuel of Portugal is a wanderer on the 
face of the earth. Frederick of Rumania 
is clinging desperately to a remnant of his 
domain. The Teuton prince who was 
placed upon the throne of Albania is in 
retirement. The consort of the Queen of 
Holland is under restraint for pro-German 
activities. The reign of Alfonso of Spain 
is threatened. The head of the British 
empire is a monarch in name only. The 
United States has pledged itself to the wip- 
ing out of German kaiserism. Does it not 
seem as though the day foreseen by Napo- 
leon and Byron—the passing of the king- 
times—may be close at hand?—Cleveland 
Leader. 


—* 
all 


KNOW THE BIRDS. 








HE National Association of Audubon 
Societies has increased its staff and its 
office facilities in order to meet the demand 
made upon it by teachers for bird-study 
material. The interest in the economic 
uses of birds has been especially stimulated 
by the food conservation problem of the 
European war, and applications for author- 
itative information have been coming to 
the Association from educators in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. In order 
to comply promptly with these numerous 
requests the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies has thoroughly reorgan- 
ized its work with the Junior Audubon 
Classes. Correspondence from teachers 
will receive prompt attention. Educators 
residing within the metropolitan zone, or 
visiting New York City, who may find it 
convenient to call at the office of the Asso- 
ciation, at No. 1974 Broadway, to obtain 
material in person, or confer with the mem- 
bers of the Association’s staff, will find a 
cordial welcome. 

The Association this year has issued a 
new series of eight Leaflets for the use of 
the Junior Classes. These Leaflets describe 
the Bald Eagle, the Egret, Meadowlark, 
Bobolink, Downy Woodpecker, Scarlet 
Tanager, Towhee and White-throated 
Sparrow. Special stress is laid upon the 
description of the Eagle, for the entrance 
of the United States into war has concen- 
trated much attention upon the bird which 
serves as our National Emblem. The 
studies of the eagle are based upon per- 
sonal observation, and upon a digest of the 
highest authorities. Each leaflet is accom- 
panied by a richly and truthfully colored 
portrait of the bird treated, and also a 
reproduction of an outline drawing, which 
school pupils may paint for themselves. 
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In connection with the Junior work the 
Association has also printed a folder of 
heavy cardboard, arranged as a cabinet in 
which are displayed pictures of seventy- 
four birds in the natural hues of their 
plumage. These cabinets will help bird- 
students in recognizing the various species 
in their travels about the city, in the parks 
and the woods, and anywhere throughout 
the country. Through the generosity of 
Mrs. Russell Sage and others the National 
Association is able to furnish these publi- 
cations at a merely nominal charge of 10 
cents for the series, which is about one 
half the actual cost. The association’s 
plan is offered to all teachers who are will- 
ing to conduct simple bird-study classes of 
fifteen pupils or more. They not only as- 
sume no expense, but receive much valuable 
material free including the magazine Bird- 
Lore by sending the $1.50 collected from a 
class. 

Teachers will greatly assist the Associa- 
tion by interesting their pupils in the dis- 
tribution of the cloth posters which may be 
tacked to trees and fences. These posters 
are furnished in two languages, and bear 
a comprehensive statement of the value of 
birds as destroyers of insects and weed 
seeds, and a warning against their destruc- 
tion. The posters will be sent free to per- 
sons who will see that they are displayed 
in appropriate places. 

To assist educational institutions of New 
York State in their work, the Association 
has arranged that a special lecturer, Mrs. 
M. S. Sage, who for several years has been 
promoting the interest of bird-protection 
throughout New York State, will devote 
her entire attention to the schools of New 
York City. She will deliver lectures to 
classes, as well as at private houses. 

The friends of the cause of bird-protec- 
tion will be interested to know that last 
year more than 261,000 school children 
joined the Junior classes, and that the indi- 
cations for the year of 1917-18 show that 
the membership in this department of the 
Association’s work is likely to reach 300,- 
000, judging by the applications already re- 
ceived. As long as the special funds for 
this work hold out, the offer herewith 
made is open to every teacher in the United 
States and Canada. It is suggested that 
upon reading this notice she immediately 
collect the dues of the fifteen members of 
her class and send them in, and thus re- 
ceive the material at once. Any further 
information will be gladly furnished upon 
request. Address T. Gilbert Pearson, Sec- 
retary, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
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SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE. 





BY WILLIAM G. MCADOO, SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 





= House of Representatives has just 
performed a patriotic duty of the 
greatest importance in passing the War In- 
surance Bill to provide compensation, in- 
demnity, family allowances, and insurance 
for officers and enlisted men of the Army 
and Navy. The bill now goes to the 
Senate, and it is hoped will be acted on 
there promptly, even though its members 
are weary from the arduous labors of a 
long and momentous extra session and 
anxious to adjourn, 
_ The War Insurance Bill is the most ad- 
vanced and humane step ever taken by any 
nation to protect and justly compensate 
its fighting men and their dependents. The 
selfish interests of no class of people or 
organized body should be permitted to stand 
one instant in the way of this elemental and 
essential act of justice and humanity. 

The more important provisions of this 
bill are: 

I. Family allowances to be paid by the 
Government, conditioned upon a compul- 
sory allotment of his pay by the soldier or 
sailor for the support of a wife or a child. 

II. Compulsory saving of his pay by the 
soldier or sailor when it is not allotted for 
support of dependents; this compulsory 
saving is to safeguard the morale of the 
Army and Navy and to equalize conditions 
on a democratic basis between men with 
dependents and those without, and between 
our better-paid American soldiers and the 
Europeans by whose side they are fighting. 

III. Compensation for death or disa- 
bility caused by injury or disease incurred 
in the service. 

IV. Assurance to the soldier of his in- 
surability or provision for additional in- 
surance at low cost. 

Let us take some concrete examples and 
see how these provisions will work. Under 
the first provision an ordinary enlisted man 
in the military or naval service, with a 
wife and three children, receiving $33 per 
month while engaged in foreign service, 
would be entitled to a family allowance by 
the Government of $37.50, provided he him- 
self allotted or paid to his family through 
the Government one-half of his pay, or 
$16.50 per month. This would give his 
family a total of $37.50, plus $16.50, or $54 
per month. The enlisted man would have 
left $16.50, out of which to make further 
provision for his family or other dependents 
voluntarily, or for his personal use, or to 
purchase insurance. If he purchased $10,- 
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000 worth of insurance, which he could do 
under the bill, from the Government for $7 
per month, or about $80 a year, he would 
have $9.50 left for his own use, which is 
as much as the officers of the Army think 
the men ought to have for spending money, 
and is, indeed, all they need outside of the 
Government rations and equipment. 

Now as to insurance. Take the case of 
a man killed in battle leaving a wife and 
four children. Under provision III above 
mentioned the Government will pay his 
widow $60 monthly, or a total of $720 per 
annum. If the soldier will take out, under 
the above-mentioned provision IV, $10,000 
of insurance, at a premium of $80 per 
annum, the Government will pay to his 
wife an additional $500 per annum for a 
period of twenty years, thus bringing the 
total annual payments to the wife and four 
children up to $1,220 per annum. Even 
this is a modest income, but it might be 
sufficient to enable the wife to support her- 
self and her children and give them the 
advantages of education. 

The provision which I have mentioned 
as II in the foregoing list is found in 
Section 203 of the House Bill. It pre- 
scribes that under certain regulations an 
enlisted man who has no dependents to 
whom to send or allot one-half his pay 
must allow one-half his monthly pay to re- 
main on deposit with the Government, 
bearing interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, the principal and interest 
to be paid to him after his term of service 
has expired or to his heirs at his death. 
The bill thus embodies a compulsory sav- 
ings system. 

The nations of the world have failed to 
realize that when men are called to the 
colors their families and dependents are 
also called and are equally compelled to 
make terrible sacrifices. Until this funda- 
mental fact is driven into the consciousness 
of the people, we cannot deal intelligently, 
justly, or humanely with this problem that 
reaches down into and tears the very heart- 
strings of humanity. 

Once we grasp the fact that the com- 
mandeered soldier means also the com- 
mandeered family and dependents of the 
soldier, we have advanced to the point 
where we can consider the problem hu- 
manely and justly and apply the necessary 
remedy. We cannot, of course, compen- 
sate for the destroyed life, the hopelessly 
mutilated and maimed body, the agony of 
the suffering wife and children, mother 
and father, but we can ameliorate these 
sufferings; we can mitigate the horrors of 
war to the extent that we provide against 
want and needless suffering. The practice 
of most nations has been to fight wars to 








a conclusion regardless of the essential 
sacrifices of the fighting forces and the 
suffering of their dependents, and then, 
after the war—perhaps many years after 
the war—to do tardy and partial justice 
by passing pension bills, with their accom- 
paniments of favoritism and inequities, so 
that those who are favored with influence 
get the largest consideration and those who 
have none get little or nothing. 

Not only is it the very essence of in- 
telligence and humanity to give our men 
and their dependents these grateful and 
soothing assurances, but it is economy of 
the highest order to make our fighting 
forces all the more effective through the 
splendid morale and spirit with which this 
knowledge will infuse them, and the morale 
and spirit with which this knowledge will 
inspire the civil population through whose 
industry and patriotism the fighting forces 
in the field must be supported. 

Why must the Government provide this 
insurance? Because when the Govern- 
ment drafts the soldier and put him into 
this extraordinarily hazardous war service, 
private life insurance companies will not 
write insurance on his life, or, if they will, 
the rates are prohibitive. The lowest rate 
I have heard suggested for such private 
insurance is $58 per thousand for one year, 
renewable term. The next year the rate 
might be greatly increased. Where the 
soldier is receiving only $396 per annum 
pay, he is unable to take much, if any, 
insurance at the rate of $58 per thousand. 
The Government, therefore, has deprived 
the soldier of the opportunity to insure 
himself. It has destroyed the soldier’s in- 
surability. The least the Government can 
do is to make restitution to the extent of 
providing insurance upon the peace-time 
basis and taking up or absorbing the cost 
of the excessive risk to which it has sub- 
jected the soldier. It is, moreover, the 
just and humane thing to do. The Gov- 
ernment must go to the limit to put the 
soldier in as favorable a position as pos- 
sible to protect his loved ones when he, 


without any fault of his own, is taken by. 


the Government and subjected to the extra- 
ordinary hazards of war, where his very 
life may be taken for the benefit of his 
country. 

It has been intimated that the organized 
insurance companies of the United States 
may oppose this legislation. I do not be- 
lieve it. It is not conceivable that in a time 
like this men would be so callous and vision- 
less. Men of vision and humanity will get 
behind this bill and not in front of it. But 
if any such effort should be made, who is 
willing to listen to the selfish cry of organ- 
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ized insurance companies that their inter- 
ests may suffer if the Government dares to 
be humane and just to its heroes? Can we 
for one instant permit any selfish interest, 
however organized and wherever existent, 
to stand in the way of humanity and 
justice? Shall we subordinate the interests 
of the Nation? Shall we imperil the cause 
of liberty in the world by failing to do 
justice to our fighting men and their de- 
pendents in order that the selfish interests 
of any private corporations or organiza- 
tions may be conserved? I cannot believe 
that any organized effort will be made to 
prevent this just legislation; but if such an 
attempt should be made, we should welcome 
the opportunity to arouse the conscience 
and soul of America against any selfish 
purpose or demand. 

America is holding aloft the torch of 
liberty in the world. Can she hold it aloft 
with honor if her soul is dead to the suffer- 
ings of her own children? Can she refuse 
to do justice to her own dead and dying 
and suffering while she claims to be render- 
ing a service of justice to the rest of man- 
kind? 





PROMISE YOURSELF 





To be strong that nothing can disturb 
your peace of mind. 

To talk health, happiness and prosperity 
to every person you meet. 

To make all your friends feel that there 
is something in them. 

To look on the sunny side of everything 
and make your optimism come true. 

To think only of the best, to work only 
for the best, and to expect only the best. 

To be just as enthusiastic about the suc- 
cess of others as you are about your own. 

To forget the mistakes of the past and 
press on to the greater achievements of the 
future. 

To wear a cheerful countenance at all 
times and to have a smile ready for every 
living creature you meet. 

To give so much time to the improve- 
ment of yourself that you have no time to 
criticize others. 

To be too large for worry, too noble for 
anger, too strong for fear and too happy 
to permit the presence of trouble. 

To think well of yourself and to pro- 
claim this fact to the world—not in loud 
words, but in great deeds. 

To live in the faith that the world is on 
your side so long as you are true to the 
best that is in youu—Anonymous. 
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GUNNERY: THE BARRAGE FIRE. 





BY J. MALCOLM BIRD. 


yas the gun has been properly 

sighted for range it is still necessary 
to sight it for direction. Usually the two 
sights are separate, so that they can be 
adjusted simultaneously by different men. 

All modern ordnance is rifled. That is 
to say, the inside of the bore is cut with 
spiral grooves from end to end, between 
which project sharp spiral ribs. The body 
of the shell is of such caliber that it just 
rests lightly upon these ribs; but the copper 
rim at the rear has the extreme caliber of 
the bore, from the bottom of the grooves. 
As the shell passes up the bore, the sharp, 
hardened ribs of the rifling cut into this 
soft copper rim, making grooves in it that 
have to follow the ribs in their spiral 
course round and round the inside of the 
gun. The whole shell consequently ac- 
quires an axial rotation as it traverses the 
bore, and leaves the muzzle with a pro- 
nounced spin, which it maintains until it 
strikes. 

This spin adds to the range and makes 
the flight sufficiently steady to be subject 
to mathematical laws; it alone renders it 
possible for the long, thin projectile to 
remain head on throughout its flight. This 
it is that makes essential the use of copper 
for shell rims, a necessity so embarrassing 
to Germany at the present time. But the 
spin produced by the rifling also causes the 
shell to drift to one side, off its course. 
One is tempted to describe this offhand as 
analogous to the curve of a pitched ball, 
or the spin of a sliced golf ball. In reality, 
it is a different phenomenon, and one not 
at all well understood. The baseball or 
gof ball rotates in a horizontal plane con- 
taining the line of flight, while the shell 
rotates in a vertical plane perpendicular to 
the line of flight. The slice and the curve 
ball are explained on the ground of greater 
pressure on the one side of the advancing 
face of the ball, due to the slipping off of 
the air in the direction of rotation. In the 
case of the shell, rotation is not across the 
advancing face at all, but around it; so 
another explanation must be sought. 

The possibilities which lie in this com- 
plete mathematical control of gun fire reach 
their climax in the barage fire so exten- 
sively employed by our allies. This is a bit 
of artillery tactics new to the present war. 
Reduced to its lowest terms, it consists in 
the training of a large number of guns so 
that their trajectories all descend along the 
same straight line. When these guns are 
then shot at sufficiently short intervals of 
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time, there is a veritable curtain of de- 
scending and exploding shells along that 
line, which cannot be passed by any living 
thing. The barage may be used to cut the 
enemy’s terrain into two sections, isolated 
from each other, or to cut him definitely off 
from a certain portion of our own lines. 

Not many years ago this would have 
been out of the question; the only way to 
attempt the barage effect would have been 
to form a single line of identical guns, 
shooting at the same angle; and it would 
have been physically out of the question to 
place them sufficiently close to give an 
effective barage, to say nothing of the 
problems of supply, concealment and de- 
fense. But to-day we can distribute guns 
of all types over an area five or ten miles 
deep, give each crew the precise range 
and direction, and go to bed with the 
secure knowledge that along a given line 
between us and the enemy, or behind his 
first defences, there is an impenetrable 
screen of high explosive shells descending 
at all angles and all velocities. 

It is such artillery co-operation raised to 
the mth power that has made possible the 
carefully organized operations of our allies 
in France this spring. An attack is 
planned several days ahead, and a schedule 
laid out which must be followed to the 
instant by all concerned. For perhaps two 
days beforehand the objective point in the 
enemy line is isolated from all supply and 
all relief by a violent barage descending 
behind it, and at the same time cut to pieces 
by intense fire directed at it. When the 
appointed moment comes, the direct fire 
ceases, and the barage is shifted to a point 
between the hostile first lines. 

Under cover of this curtain the attack- 
ers climb leisurely out of their trenches, 
form in line, and proceed at a walk across 
No Man’s Land. At scheduled time the 
barage advances; when necessary the ad- 
vancing line comes to a halt to wait for 
the barage to move. The whole journey 
across No Man’s Land is thus screened, save 
for the last dash of from thirty to fifty 
yards, after the barage has finally been 
shifted to a point behind the hostile 
trenches. 

Of course the barage does not afford 
complete protection. In any event losses 
are severe in the final rush. But it is plain 
that this scheme of attack, carefully carried 
out, makes possible sustained offensive 
without the excessive losses which charac- 
terized the similar operations of the previ- 
ous years of the war. And this scheme 
rests wholly upon two factors: the absolute 
mathematical control of the artillery fire, 
and the absolute mathematical accuracy 
with which the women munitions workers 
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of England and France make up the 
shrapnel] shells. If the charging infantry- 
men could not approach to within a few 
yards of the descending curtain, with con- 
fidence that no undercharged shell is going 
to fall among them and work havoc, these 
tactics would be out of the question. 

The problems of observation, which 
formerly shared with those of gunnery the 
domain of war-time mathematics, have 
within the past three years been granted a 
divorce. Observation is no longer a matter 
of trigonometry; it has become a matter 
merely of aviation and photography. The 
whole region behind the enemy’s first line 
is photographed every day and many times 
a day. These photographs, taken from a 
known height and with a known lens, are 
scaled and charted by geometry too ele- 
mentary to require description. Nothing 
can take place that is not at once observed 
by the aviator, reported, and referred to 
the proper spot on these maps. Then, if 
it is some activity that should be broken 
up, a few words by telephone to a gun sta- 
tion, giving merely the indexed location on 
the map, is sufficient to start the breaking- 
up process.—Scientific American. 
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The amendment to the Kindergarten law 
of the State of Washington, although it 
does not expressly state that parents may 
petition for a kindergarten, is practically 
the same in effect, since it provides that a 
kindergarten shall constitute a part of the 
regular school system and shall be sup- 
ported in the same way that primary and 
grammar courses are supported. The re- 
sult is that when fathers and mothers make 
known their wishes for a kindergarten as 
part of the public school system of their 
community, a class will be started. The 
following arguments, presented by a rep- 
resentative of the Congress of Mothers in 
Washington, were effective in securing 
legislation: 1. The early years are the 
most impressionable and in a wise educa- 
tional system these years should not be left 
unprovided for. 2. Little children are 
given a good start not only in school but in 
life through the excellent training whic 
the kindergarten can be made to give. 3 
The majority of parents who want kinder 
garten training for their children cannot 
afford to pay tuition at private kinder- 
gartens. 4. The kindergarten is democra- 


tic in that it brings additional educational 
advantages to all children before any must 
leave school to go to work. One dollar 
spent in right formation is better than 
hundreds spent for reformation later. 
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aa Toes, years ago that farsighted man, Dr. 

Thomas H. Burrowes, seemed the lone 
advocate of “ Teachers’ Cottages” in Penn- 
sylvania. He did four or five great things 
for the cause of general education, but was 
unable to get this movement under way 
anywhere in the Commonwealth. Not even 
the most advanced school districts were 
willing to provide a home for the teacher 
and his family as a part of the school be- 
longings and a part of the teacher’s pay 
for service rendered. 

Had this good seed taken root in vur 
fertile Pennsylvania soil a half century ago, 
there would now be thousands of intelli- 
gent men, fathers of families and citizens 
of influence, at work in schools which for 
lack of these homes for teachers have 
passed largely under the control of young 
women—much to the loss of the schools 
and of the public at large in this dispro- 
portion of the sexes in the teaching force 
employed. ; 

An article on this subject by Director 
Bricker of the Syracuse University, else- 
where in this number of The Journal, will 
be read with interest. This way lies prog- 
ress. What will the next fifty or sixty 
years have to show in the matter of Teach- 
ers’ Cottages as a feature of our Pennsyl- 
vania System? 


The next annual meeting of the National 
Education Association will be held at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, one of the greatest 
industrial centers in the world. Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, President of the N. E. A., 
has already secured the consent of some of 
the most eminent men in America to take 
places on the Pittsburgh July programme. 
The department presidents are at work on 
their programmes, each one making an ef- 
fort to get up a stronger and better pro- 
gramme than the department had last year 
or the year before. Members who have 
suggestions concerning any department 
programme should write the president of 
the department. State directors appreciate 
receiving suggestions from members as to 





their work. The names and addresses of 
all officers of the N. E. A. are given in this 
bulletin for which address J. W. Crabtree, 
Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


“The Mahogany Tree” in this number 
is a glad Christmas chorus, the music by 
Campana and the words by Thackeray. We 
enjoyed it often at our memorable Christ- 
mas entertainments, and the high school 
boys and girls speak of it gladly and sing 
it yet with the old ring of the Christmas 
cheer. When the writer was adapting the 
words of Thackeray’s poem to this music, 
that sings as if it were made for it, Dr. 
Higbee came into the room. I said to him, 
“Doctor, here are two fine things that I 
am fitting together to make a new Christ- 
mas song, but’ there are four lines on 
Christmas toddy that won’t do. You are 
a poet. Give me something.” “Let me see 
it,” he said as he sat down by the window. 
I passed him the verses, and went on with 
my work. In a few moments he handed 
back the four short lines as they appear in 
the song, beginning, “Pile up the coals.” 
Will any one ever lead “The Mahogany 
Tree” as Carl Matz did in those old days 
when he used to say that our high school 
Christmas was the best he had ever known? 
And this gifted man, with the best training 
the world can give in his divine art— 
whom we hope soon to see again and hear 
again in the greater world beyond—was 
for thirty years the master spirit in all our 
music. 


All the schools in North East and Har- 
bor Creek townships, Erie county, were 
closed for ten days during the grape pick- 
ing season in order that the school children 
might assist in conserving one of Erie coun- 
ty’s important products. The premature 
freeze of October during the grape harvest 
caused heavy damage to the crop. 





A framer of pictures came in a few days 
since for a dozen portraits of Washington 
and Lincoln. He wanted them to fill an 
order from Mr. Obreiter, secretary of the 
Lancaster Township School Board, who 
had been instructed by his Board to place 
them in the schools as a silent influence 
teaching perpetually love of country, love 
of liberty and of the even-handed justice 
of the Golden Rule. More than ever we 
need such teaching in these days of horrid 
strife and brutal selfishness. 
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the Association the following hotels will 
be chosen as the headquarters for officers: 
the Traymore, the Marlborough-Blenheim, 
the Chalfonte, and the Breakers. 


If labor leaders cannot control their fol- 
lowers, says the New York Times, the 
country is put to a choice between reliance 
upon union or non-union labor in the work 
of saving democracy. It is unionism which 
is in danger, not the country. Non-union 
labor outnumbers union labor ten to one. 
It would be better to rely upon both than 
upon either. But there must be no dally- 
ing with acts supported by arguments like 
those of foreign proletariats upon pretense 
of benovelence or uplift. The United 
States has no use for a Bolsheviki party. 
The Government’s difficulty is not the op- 
portunity for the establishment of the un- 
lawful activities of unionism or for the 
unfair betterment of conditions of organ- 
ized labor at the expense of non-unionists 
and taxpayers alike. 


The 755 Freshmen who were matricu- 
lated in September, 1917, at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, were prepared for col- 
lege in 413 different schools, of which 346 
are public high schools and 67 are private 
preparatory schools. One hundred and 
seventeen Freshmen attended two different 
schools, most of them beginning their 
preparation in a public high school and com- 
pleting it in a private preparatory school. 
Six hundred and thirty-nine Freshmen were 
wholly prepared in public high schools; 72 
were wholly prepared in private preparatory 
schools; and 44 were prepared partly in 
public high schools and partly in private 
schools. Of the 413 different schools that 
have prepared students for the Freshman 
Class 347 are located in Pennsylvania, and 
66 are outside the State. Two hundred and 
forty schools have but a single representa- 
tive. Thirty-five different schools have 
prepared 285 Freshmen, as follows: Wilkes- 
Barre high school 18, State College high 
school 17, Altoona 15, Peabody high school, 
Pittsburgh, 13, Philadelphia Northeast, 13, 
York 13, Reading 12, Johnstown 11, West 
Philadelphia 10, Harrisburg Central 9, 
Philadelphia Southern 9, Allegheny high 
school, Pittsburgh, 8, Clearfield 8, Milton 
8, Philadelphia Central 8, Brown prepara- 
tory school 7, Hazleton high school, 7, 
Uniontown 7, Bellefonte 6, Bloomsburg 6, 
Emporium 6, Germantown 6, Kiskiminetas 
Springs 6, Parkesburg 6, Sunbury 6, Allen- 
town 5, Bellevue 5, Bloomsburg State Nor- 
mal School 5, Duquesne high school 5, 
Lock Haven State Normal School, 5, Min- 
ersville high school 5, Pottsville 5, Tyrone 
5, Warren 5, Wilkinsburg 5. 





A WORTHY PROTEST. 





| ha response to a circular sent broadcast 

through the country for funds to send 
tobacco and cigarettes to the soldiers, many 
of whom do not use it, City Supt. Edwin L. 
Rickert writes to the Chairman of this 
Citizens’ Committee at Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, as follows: 

“Dear Sir—I have your letter of No- 
vember 5th asking me to send you the 
names of our principals of schools and to 
get their co-operation in having their pupils 
raise money to be forwarded to you to pro- 
vide “comfort boxes” for soldiers, sailors, 
and Red Cross nurses. Such comfort 
boxes are described as containing the fol- 
lowing: 20 Chesterfield cigarettes, 20 Pied- 
mont cigarettes, W. D. C. French briar 
pipe, bag of Duke’s Mixture, Gilbert’s 
royal pipe cleaners, package cigarette 
papers, tube of Lazell Dental Cream, % Ib. 
Maillard’s chocolate, package chewing gum, 
2 boxes of matches, high-grade tooth brush, 
Repetti lime tabs, high-grade pencil, writ- 
ing paper, envelopes. 

Now, I respectfully but earnestly protest 
against such a call. For years the teachers 
of our country have advised their boys 
against the use of tobacco. Thousands of 
these boys are now going to the front as 
men without the tobacco habit, and you in- 
vite us to ask eleven- and twelve-year-old 
boys and girls to raise money to buy what? 
Chesterfield cigarettes and Duke’s Mixture 
for the soldiers, sailors, and “every Red 
Cross nurse,” for evidently you do not 
discriminate against the women and you 
propose no alternative gift. And only last 
week we urged all our pupils to help in the 
conservation campaign, to save—for what? 
That we might send Chesterfield cigarettes 
and Duke’s Mixture to those at the front? 
You say “the generosity of American man- 
ufacturers” is helping to make this plan 
possible. I suggest that the manufacturers 
of the Chesterfields, of Duke’s Mixture, 
etc., could afford to pay the whole bill for 
their goods and charge it up to advertising, 
and I believe that they know it. Why call 
upon the children? 

We make no protest against the man 
that is accustomed to having his tobacco, 
continuing to have it. But every such man 
can presumably get it and it is not neces- 
sary to place it as a gift before all the men 
and all the women. And should the Gov- 
ernment find that the tobacco users already 
in the army have the steadier nerve and 
make the best gunners, then presently the 
Government will doubtless provide the 
whole supply. Gentlemen, your letter is an 
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affront to the teachers of America and to 
the spirit of patriotism whose name you in- 
voke. You are hastening the day when 
neither you nor any one else will send out 
a plea for money in the name of patriotism 
without the official sanction of the country 
you say you serve.” 


»— 
<— 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 








SIXTY-EIGHTH MEETING AT JOHNSTOWN. 


i. Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association will hold its sixty-eighth 
meeting in Johnstown December 27, 28, and 
29, 1917. The general sessions will be held 
in the Cambria Theatre except that Sat- 
urday forenoon’s session will be held in 
the Auditorium of the Johnstown High 
School building. Department and section 
meetings beginning December 26 will be 
held in the high school building. Head- 
quarters will be at the Fort Stanwix Hotel. 

The enrollment will be large, and it is 
hoped that the steady increase in member- 
ship of the past few years will be con- 
tinued. We should not have any falling 
off because of the war. President Davis 
has arranged a strong and attractive pro- 
gramme. Johnstown is accessible from all 
directions. It is the Christmas holiday sea- 
son. Let us have a good time and a great 
meeting. 

The officers of the Association are, Pres- 
ident, Charles S. Davis, Steelton; Vice- 
presidents, E. M. Rapp, Reading, and Miss 
Rebecca Orth, Harrisburg; Secretary, J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster; Treasurer, J. C. 
Wagner, Carlisle; Executive Committee: 
Charles S. Davis, E. M. Rapp, George 
Wheeler, Philadelphia, Miss Mattie M. 
Collins, Lock Haven, C. B. Connelley, Pitts- 
burgh, Geo. M. Philips, West Chester, and 

Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg. 

- The Department Presidents are, County 
Superintendence, J. Kelso Green, Carlisle; 
City and Borough Superintendence, Chas. 
F. Hoban, Dunmore; College and Normul 
School, E. L. Kemp, Stroudsburg; High 
School, Ronald P. Gleason, Scranton; 
Graded School, J. J. Brehm, Harrisburg; 
Township School, L. Ray Appleman, Ben- 
ton; Manual Arts, Mrs. Anna G. Green, 
Williamsport; Music, A. L. Fillmore, Pitts- 
burgh; Libraries, Miss Clara E. Howard, 
Pittsburgh; School Patrons, Mrs. Charles 
Long, Wilkes-Barre. The Round Table 
Chairmen are, Child Study, Ira S. Wolcott, 
Altoona, and Nature Study, D. S. Hart- 
line, Bloomsburg. The affiliated bodies, 
Pennsylvania Association for Promotion 
of Agricultural Education and Rural Life, 
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H. G. Parkinson, Hickory; Branch of 


American School Peace League, C. B. Con- 
nelley, Pittsburgh; State Teachers’ League, 
Miss Lucy W. Glass, Jeannette. 

The following is the programm of the 


GENERAL SESSIONS. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 27, 


2 p.M.—Devotional Exercises, Rev. C. C. 
Hays, Johnstown. 

Vocal Solo—Mrs. 
Johnstown. 

Address of Welcome—J. N. Adee, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Johnstown. 

Response to Address of Welcome—Charles 
S. Davis, President of the Association. 

Vocal Solo—Mr. Clarence Sloan, Johns- 
town. 

Vocational Efficiency: 

1. A Phase of Modern Education for Girls— 
The Home School. L. E. McGinnes, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Steelton. 

2. The Growth and Status of Agricultural 
Education in Pennsylvania. Dennis, 
Pennsylvania Director of Agricultural Educa- 
tion. 

3. The Growth and Status of Business Edu- 
cation in America. Cheesman A. Herrick, 
President Girard College, Philadelphia. 

4. The New National Law for Vocational 
Education—The Smith-Hughes Act. C. A. 
Prosser, General Director for Federal Board 
of Vocational Education. 

Questions and General Discussion. Busi- 
ness Session. 


7:45 P.M—Community Singing Night. 

Selection—“ Eileen,” Victor Herbert. Johns- 
town High School Orchestra. 

America—Audience, 

“Old Folks at Home,” Stephen C. Foster. 
Audience. 

“To Dear Old Johnstown High,” John 
Cover. Johnstown High School Choral Club. 

Ladies’ Chorus—“ Indian Mountain Song,” 
Cadman. Fortnightly Club Ladies’ Chorus. 

“Old Black Joe,” Stephen C. Foster. Audi- 


nce. 

“ Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” Old Irish Folksong, and “ Drink to 
Me only with Thine Eyes,” Old English Folk- 
song—Civic Chorus. 

Address—The Issue before Us in Music, 
John C. Freund, Editor Musical America, 
New York. 

Miller, 


Vocal Solos—Christine 
Pennsylvania Contralto. 

“The Star Spangled Banner,” Miss Miller 
and Audience. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


1:30 P.M.—Devotional Exercises, Rev. 
Robert D. Clare, English Lutheran Church, 
Johnstown. 

Music—Johnstown High School Orchestra. 

Report of Legislative Committee with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Teachers’ Retirement 
Bill. Oliver P. Cornman, Chairman, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent, Philadelphia. 

Questions on General Discussion. 

Corporation Schools—Their Work and 


William Cavanaugh, 


e 


Famous 








— = 
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Their Co-operation with Public Schools. C. 
R. Dooley, Manager Educational Department, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. 

Efficiency of the Schools through Vocational 
Guidance and Placement, William McAndrew, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools of New 
York City. 

Music—Johnstown High School Combined 
Glee Clubs. 

Responsibility of School Men for the De- 
velopment of Christian Character for World 
Leadership. John McDowell, Pastor Brown 
hi Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, 


Taxation and the Schools. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Business Session. Reports of Committees, 
Auditing and Trustees of Permanent Fund. 

7:45 P.M.—Music—Vocal Solo, Mr. Harve 
Tibbott, Ebensburg. 

In Memorium—Henry Houck. Dr. Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. O. T. Corson, Editor Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly, Columbus, Ohio. 

Music—Vocal Solo, Mr. Harve Tibbott, 
Ebensburg. 

Duties and Responsibilities of School Men 
during the World War. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, Pastor Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


9:00 A.M—High School Auditorium. 

Devotional Exercises—Rev. J. Lane Miller, 
Franklin Street Methodist Church, Johnstown. 

Address, Our Educational Birthright, by 
Andrew F. West, Dean of Graduate School, 
Princeton University. 

The Certificate Problem in Pennsylvania, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Pennsylvania. 

The Place of Physical Education in the 
Schools, and Suggestive Outline of Course 
for Different Ages of Pupils. J. George 
Becht, Secretary Pennsylvania State Board of 
Education. 

Reports of Committees: Reorganization of 
N. E. A., Co-operation with State Teachers’ 
League, Educational Council, Necrology, 
Resolutions, and Nominations. , 


DEPARTMENTS AND ROUND TABLES. 


The County Superintendents will have two 
sessions. On Thursday morning the Voca- 
tional High School in Rural Districts will be 
discussed by Supt. Thomas A, Bock; the 
School-Home Project Outline, by Supt. Ed- 
ward J. Tobin, Chicago, Illinois; and How 
may the Superintendent be Most Helpful to 
the Teacher when Visiting the School, by 
Supt. J. Horace Landis. On Friday, the 
Standardization of Schools, Advantages, Re- 
quirements and Modifications, by Supt. E. M. 
Rapp; the Work of Country Life Directors, 
by Supt. Edward J. Tobin; and How May the 
Teacher be Stimulated to Grow and Increase 
in Efficiency? by Supt. J. W. Sweeney. 

The City and Borough Superintendents, two 
sessions. Thursday morning, Pennsylvania 


in Music, by Supt. C. F. Hoban; Pennsylvania | 


in Literature, by Prof. M. J. Costello; and 





Pennsylvania’s Vocational Education, by Prof. 
Stanley A. Zweibel. On Friday, the City 
High School and Agricultural Production, by 
Hon. L, P. Dennis; Physical Education, Co- 
ordinating Medical Inspection, Physiology and 
Hygiene and Physical Training, by Br. J 
Walter Bancroft; Physical Training demon- 
stration of School-room and hall activities, 
Playground activities, Gymnasium activities and 
Correctives by Prof. Hugo Thomas, Physical 
Director Johnstown Schools; and Harness- 
ing the Town and the School (Illustrated) by 
William McAndrew, Associate Superintendent 
New York City Schools. 

_ The Colleges and Normal Schools, two ses- 
sions. On Thursday morning, the Relation 
of Normal Schools to Rural Schools and Food 
Supply, by F. E. Baker, Edinboro, and A. C. 
Rothermel, Kutztown; Athletics in Higher 
Institutions of Learning, by Arthur Holmes, 
State College, and W. S. Hertzog, California; 
and Relative Functions of University Schools 
of Pedagogy and State Normal Schools (Uni- 
versity side), by W. G. Chambers, University 
of Pittsburgh, and F. R. Graves, University 
of Pennsylvania. On Friday, the Relative 
Functions of University Schools of Pedagogy 
and State Normal Schools (Normal side), by 
P. M. Harbold, Millersville, and J. L. Eisen- 
berg, Slippery Rock; and the Future Status 
of the College by W. H. Crawford, Allegheny 
College, and J. A. Haas, Muhlenberg College. 

In the High School department the gen- 
eral subject of the opening session on Wed- 
nesday afternoon will be Physical Education, 
wtih an address on Physical Training in 
Public Schools, by William A. Stecher, of 
Philadelphia; and an address on the Present 
Trend of Physical Education, by Dr. William 
Burdick, of Baltimore. On Wednesday even- 
ing an address on Modern Organization for 

ar, by Ira Nelson Hollis, President of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute and of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

On Thursday morning the various sections of 
the high school department on Classical 
Languages, Commercial Section, English, His- 
tory and Civics, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guages, Interscholastic Athletic Association, 
Science, Graded Schools, and Manual Arts, 
will be held. On Friday morning, the Pre- 
liminary Report of Committee on High School 
Programs of Study will be prosented by Dean 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Chairman, Pennsylvania 
State College. After general discussion there 
will be a Round Table Conference of the 
Department, Principal D. R. Sumstine, Vice- 
President Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
presiding, the half-dozen topics to be pre- 
sented being given at length in the offical pro- 
gram. 

The Music department wil lhold three ses- 
sions, the first on Wednesday evening, a sort 
of get-together meeting with responses by 
each one present, the general subject being 
“My Working Plans.” On Thursday morn- 
ing, an address, Pennsylvania in Music, by 
Supt. C. F. Hoban; and answer to the ques- 
tion, What should Superintendents expect of 
Music Supervisors, by Supt. Charles R. Stone. 
On Friday morning, papers on Some Problems 
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of Supervising, by Miss Jean C. Milleisen, 
Altoona; Music As It Is, by Robert Fores- 
man, Ridley Park; and Music in the State, 
by State Supervisor, Paul E. Beck. Singing 
by the pupils of the Johnstown public schools 
under direction of Miss Mary R. Lowman, 
supervisor, will add interest to the proceed- 


ings. 

_The Library department will hold two ses- 
sions. On Thursday morning, an address on 
The State Library and the Schools of the 
State, by Mr. Thomas L. Montgomery, Li- 
brarian State Library, Harrisburg; Problem 
Teaching and its Effect on the Use of the 
Library, by Dr. Thomas J. Kirby, University 
of Pittsburgh; and the Relation of the Eng- 
lish Department to the High School Library, 
by Miss Effie L. Power, Head of Children’s 
Department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
On Friday morning, Professional Reading of 
Teachers, by Dr. H. P. Davis, Principal Pitts- 
burgh Training School for Teachers; Inter- 
esting the Child in the Reading of Classics, 
by Assist. Supt. Orton Lowe, Allegheny 
county; and Selection of Nature Books for 
Young People, by Charles Lose, Principal Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Lock Haven. 

The School Patrons department two ses- 
sions. On Thursday morning, a Welcome to 
the New Department, by Charles S. Davis, 
President State Educational Association; 
What Becomes of the School Tsxae? by 
State Supt. Nathan Schaeffer; and a Sympos- 
ium on the Purposes of the Department of 
School patrons, in which the Needs and In- 
terests of Children will be presented by Ira 
S. Woolcott, President Child Study Round 
Table; the Welfare and Purposes of Teach- 
ers, by Miss Lucy Glass, President State 
Teachers’ League; the Privileges and Duties 
of Parents, by Mrs. E. Q. Forthergill, Presi- 
dent State Mothers’ Congress; and the Rights 
and Obligations of Taxpayers, by Mr. Aaron 
Marcus, Pittsburgh Board of Education. On 
Friday morning the general topic will be 
Sprays in the Machinery of Education: Where 
the Immigrant is Melted, by Dr. H. H. 
Wheaton, Dept. of Education, Washington; 
The Defective, the Teacher’s Cross, by Dr. K. 
M. Ray, Secy. State Charities Association, 
Philadelphia; The Working Chlid as an Edu- 
cational Problem, by Dr. C. Lovejoy, Sec’y 
National Child Labor Association, New York; 
and What Can Be Done About It? by City 
Supt. S. E. Weber, of Scranton. 

The Branch American School Peace League 
one session. Friday morning. Demonstra- 
tion and illustration of Safety First, by C. W. 
Price, Field Secretary of National Safety 
Council, J. F. Hehbert, Safety Inspector of 
Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, and E. 

. Bach, superintendent of Educational, 
Safety, and Welfare Work of Ellsworth Col- 
lieries Company, Ellsworth, Pa. 

The Department of Township Schools, in- 
cluding the Nature Study Round Table, and 
the Pennsylvania Association for the Promo- 
tion of Agricultural Education and Rural Life, 
two sessions. On Thursday morning, Some 
Experience with Community Clubs, by Mar- 
garet Welsh, Greenwood Schools, Columbia 
county; and Fundamentals in Agricultural 
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Teaching, by Prof. George A. Works, Cornell 


Unversity. On Friday morning, Recent 
Rural School Surveys, by Dr. Ambrose L. 
Suhrie, University of Pennsylvania; and Use 
of the Project Teaching, by Prof. George A. 
Works. 

The College and University Teachers of 
Education one session, Wednesday at 4 o’clock: 
Education Courses for the Small College, by 
Prof. John A. Shott, Westminster College; 
“Tests,” by Supt. S. E. Weber, Scranton; 
Teaching of Geometry, by Dr. J. H. Minnick, 
University of Pennsylvania; Report of Com- 
mittee on Certification of High School Teach- 
ers, by Dr. R. W. Seis, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Dr. Harlan Upedegraff, University 
of Pennyslvania; and Conference on Require- 
ments for Degree of Master of Arts. 

The Mechanic Arts and Household Arts 
Round Tables and the Child Study, Drawing 
and Continuous Schools Round Tables will be 
held with varied and interesting programs. 


‘ii 
<—— 


ENROLLMENT OF TEACHERS. 








MEMBERSHIP OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1916. 





HE enrollment of teachers goes actively 
forward. Supt. John C. Wagner, 
treasurer, writes, December Ist, that Leb- 
anon county, Lebanon city, Dunmore, Mo- 
nessen, Nanticoke and Carlisle have already 
reported their 100 per cent. enrollment for 
the meeting of 1917 at Johnstown. Dau- 
phin county is almost to the line and means 
to reach it, if possible. So of many others. 
Superintendent Adee of Johnstown says 
the school men of that part of the state are 
making an extraordinary effort for a good 
showing. The teachers everywhere should 
do and are doing what they can that the 
world war may not impair the efficiency of 
the schools. 

By action of the Association at its meet- 
ing in Harrisburg, December 27, 1916, the 
enrolled members of our Universities, Col- 
leges, and State Normal Schools were listed 
separately in the Annual Report for 1916, 
under their respective institutions; the en- 
rolled members of cities, boroughs, and 
townships, having superintendents were 
also listed separately regardless of the 
counties in which they were located; and 
the enrolled members of the counties under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the County 
Superintendent separately. This will be 
done in the Report for 1917. Of the three 
numbers here given in connection with each 
County, City, Borough and Township the 
first is the whole number of teachers em- 
ployed in 1916, the second the number en- 
rolled as members of the State Educational 
Association, and the third the percentage 
of such enrollment. 
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Bucknell, 2, Blue Ridge, 1; Albright, 1; 
LaSalle, 1; St. Thomas, 1; Allentown Col- 
lege for Women, 1; Elizabethtown, 1. 

Normal Schools—West Chester, 16; Mil- 
lersville, 13; Keystone, 20; E. Stroudsburg, 5; 
Mansfield, 3; Bloomsburg, 13; Shippensburg, 
17; Lock Haven, 8; Indiana, 13; South- 
western, 19; Slippery Rock, 3; Edinboro, 12; 
Clarion, 4; Life Members, 39. 

Total enrollment, 10,351 in 1913; 10,817 in 
1914; 10,839 in 1915, and 12,249 in I916. 

Percentage of Enrollment of Teachers 26.2 
for entire State in 1915. 

Percentage of Enrollment of Teachers 28.6 
for entire State in 1916. 

Twenty Districts gave 100 per cent. enroll- 
ment. 

Twelve Districts gave o per cent. enroll- 
ment. 


SCHOOLS OF CHESTER. 





The Manual of the public schools of 
Chester, Supt. J. L. Eisenberg, shows that 
pageants, manual training, domestic sci- 
ence, continuation school, night school, 
school savings fund, medical inspection, 
teachers’ retirement fund, an industrial sur- 
very and a teachers’ salary schedule defi- 
nitely worked out on fundamental princi- 
ples—all have a place in the school activit- 
ties in that city of fifty thousand people, 
one-eighth of whom are in the public 
schools. The school savings fund has had 
a continuous development of twenty-six 
years, and shows a balance on deposit of 
$43,432,59. During the last school year 
alone over $27,000.00 was deposited by 2031 
pupils, and the percentage of savings with- 
drawn was the lowest since the first year 
the system was established. The 299 pupils 
in the continuation school, of whom 1I4I 
were girls, were divided into five groups. 
Group one attended school on Monday and 
Tuesday morning; group two, Monday and 
Tuesday afternoon; group three, Wednes- 
day and Thursday morning; group four, 
Wednesday afternoon and Friday morning; 
group five, Thursday afternoon and Friday 
afternoon. This plan of grouping seemed 
to be successful. The night schools en- 
rolled 342 pupils, 236 of whom were in the 
commercial department, and the rest were 
divided between the departments of domes- 
tic science and mechanical drawing. Thirty 
per cent. of the white children and two per 
cent. of the colored children are without 
physical defects, according to the reports 
of the medical inspectors. The teeth are 
the greatest offenders among both the white 
and the colored children; followed by ton- 
sils, eyes, breathing and malnutrition in the 
case of the white children; and eyes, tonsils, 


breathing and ears of the colored children. 
\ 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


b ber? following list of the names of the 

School Superintendents now in offce 
in the State of Pennsylvania, giving the 
name of the district served, the date when 
each was commissioned and the number of 
years each will have served at the comple- 
tion of the present term in June, 1918, has 
been prepared by Mr. J. O. Knauss, of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Those County Superintendents who have 
served twenty years and longer are Samuel 
Hamilton of Allegheny county, 3134 years, 
longest in commissioin ; A. G. C. Smith, Dela- 
ware county, 31 years; John W. Snoke, 
Lebanon county, 28 years; J. C. Taylor, 
Lackawanna county, 25 years; Alvin Rupp, 
Lehigh county, 25 years; Eli M. Rapp, 
Berks county, 22 years; and J. W. Swee- 
ney, Elk county, 22 years. 

In the list of City, Borough and Town- 
ship Superintendents David A. Harman of 
Hazleton will have been on duty by June, 
1918, for thirty-seven years. He is the 
dean of the corps of Superintendents, and 
bids fair to hold his rank easily for years to 
come. Miss Louise D. Baggs takes the sec- 
ond place with thirty-four years of excel- 
lent service to her credit in the town of 
Bristol, noted for its schools. William W. 
Rupert has served for 30 years at Potts- 
town, L. E. McGinnis for 30 years at Steel- 
ton, Addison L. Jones 29 years at West 
Chester, Atreus Wanner 28 years at York, 
James L. Coughlin 27 years at Wilkes- 
Barre, Joseph Howerth 26 years at Sha- 
mokin, Samuel H. Dean 25 years at Mount 
Carmel, John A. Gibson, 22 years at But- 
ler, George H. Wilson 21 years in Radnor 
township, and the venerable Henry Pease, 
noted for his quiet common sense and good 
judgment, especially in school affairs, for 
21 years at Titusville. 

On this roll of honor—those who have 
served for twenty years and longer—are 
the very best school superintendents in 
Pennsylvania. “It is good for a man that 
he be found faithful.” And where can 
fidelity and efficiency produce better result 
than in the wide field of general education? 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Adams, H. Milton Roth, June, 1899, 19. years. 
Allegheny, S. Hamilton, Sept., 1886, 31% years. 
Armstrong, C. M. Heilman, Ju., 1914, 4 years. 
Beaver, David C. Locke, June, 1908, 10 years. 
Bedford, Lloyd H. Hinkle, June, 1908, 4 years. 
Berks, Eli M. Rapp, June, 1896, 22 years. 
Blair, T. S. Davis, June, 1902, 16 years. 
Bradford, Leon J. Russell, appointed May 8, 
1916, 2 years. be 
Bucks, J. H. Hoffman, June, 1908, 10 years. 
Butler, Frank A. McClung, June, 1911, 7 years. 
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Cambria, M. S. Bentz, June, 1911, 7 years. 

Cameron, C. E. Plasterer, June, 1911, 7 years. 
Carbon, James J. Bevan, June, 1902, 16 years. 
Centre, David O. Etters, June, 1905, 13 years. 
Chester, Thomas A. Bock, June, 1914, 4 years. 
Clarion, N. E. Heeter, June, 1908, 10 years. 

Clearfield, Cyrus A. Weisgerber, June, 1914, 


4 years. 
Clinton, I. N. McCloskey, June, 1902, 16 years. 
Columbia, W. W. Evans, June, 1902, 16 years. 
Crawford, P. D. Blair, June, 1911, 7 years. 
Cumberland, J. K. Green, June, 1902, 16 years. 
Dauphin, F. E. Shambaugh, June, 1914, 4 years. 
Delaware, A. G. C. Smith, June, 1887, 31 years. 
Elk, J. W. Sweeney, June, 1896, 22 years. 
Erie, I. H. Russell, June, 1908, 10 years. 
Fayette, John S. Carroll, Nov., 1913, 43 years. 
Forest, J. O. Carson, June, 1911, 7 years. 
Franklin, L. E. Smith, June, 1908, 10 years. 
Fulton, J. Emery Thomas, June, 1914, 4 years. 
Greene, Harry D. Freeland, June, 1911, 7 years. 
Huntingdon, L. E. Boyer, June, 1914, 4 years. 
Indiana, J. F. Chapman, June, 1908, 10 years. 
Jefferson, L. M. Jones, May 13, 1908, 10 years. 
Juniata, C. E. Kauffman, June, 1914, 4 years. 
Lackawanna, J. C. Taylor, June, 1893, 25 years. 
Lancaster, D. Fleisher, Feb. 20, 1911, 74 years. 
Lawrence, R. G. Leslie, Feb. 10, 1916, 24 years. 
Lebanon, John W. Snoke, June, 1890, 28 years. 
Lehigh, Alvin Rupp, June, 1893, 25 years. 
Luzerne, F. P. Hopper, June, 1809, I9 years. 
Lycoming, G. B. Milnor, June, 1905, 13 years. 
McKean, C. W. Lillibridge, June, 1911, 7 years. 
Mercer, H. E. McConnell, June, 1911, 7 years. 
Mifflin, Lawrence Ruble, June, 1914, 4 years. 
Monroe, Frank Koehler, June, 1905, 13 years. 
Montgomery, J. H. Landis, Ju., 1905, 13 years. 
Montour, Chas. W. Derr, June, 1902, 16 years. 
Northampton, G. A. Grim, June, 1905, 13 years. 
Northumberland, I. H. Mauser, June, 1911, 7 


years. 
Perry, Daniel, A. Kline, June, 1908, Io years. 
Pike, Lucian Westbrook, June, 1902, 16 years. 
Potter, R. O. Welfling, June, 1908, Io years. 
Schuylkill, L. Seltzer, June, 1905, 13 years. 
Snyder, T. A. Stetler, June, 1908, 10 years. 
Somerset, D, W. Seibert, June, 1902, 16 years. 
Sullivan, H. R. Henning, March 24, 1913, 54 

years. 
Susquehanna, G. A. Stearns, Ju., 1905, 13 years. 
Tioga, E. A. Rotan, June, 1911, 7 years. 
Union, W. W. Spigelmyer, June, 1908, 10 years. 
Venango, D. W. Armstrong, Ju., 1905, 13 years. 
Warren, C. S. Knapp, June, 1908, 10 years. 
Washington, L. R. Crumrine, June, 1908, 10 


years. 
Wayne, J. J. Koehler, June, 1908, 10 years. 
Westmoreland, R. C. Shaw, Ju., 1905, 13 years. 
Wyoming, J. E. Morgan, June, 1914, 4 years. 
York, C. W. Stine, June, 1905, 13 years. 


City, Borough and Township Superintendents 
Abington, E. S. Ling, August 22, 1913, 5 years. 
Altoona, S. H. Layton, August 21, 1917, I year. 
Allentown, H. W. Dodd, July 31, 1916, 2 years. 
Ambridge, B. S. Bayle, July 1, 1911, 7 years. 
Archbald, W. A. Kelly, June 5, 1905, 13 years. 
Ashland, J. C. Weirick, Aug. 28, 1916, 2 years. 
Bangor, J. W Gruver, June 2, 1905, 13 years. 
Beaver Falls, C. C. Green, June 1, 1911, 7 yrs. 
Bethlehem, W. G. Cleaver, June 1, 1914, 4 yrs. 
Berwick, J. Y. Shambach, Feb. 24, 1916, 1 yrs. 
{ 
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Blakely, H. B. Anthony, April 24, 1915, 3 yrs. 
Bloomsburg, L. P. Sterner, July 31, 1914, oie. 
Braddock, F. C. Steltz, Oct. 7, 1912, 54 years. 
Bradford, E. E. Schermerhorn, Jan. 4, 1909, 
: 9% years. 
ristol, L. D. Baggs, June 2, 1884, 34 years. 
Butler, John A. Gibson, June 1, 1896, 22 years. 
Carbondale, P. M. Brennan, June 1, 1914, 4 yrs. 
Carlisle, J. C. Wagner, Aug. 6, 1903, 15 years. 
Carnegie, T. J. George, July 1, 1912; 6 years. 
Chambersburg, U. L. Gordy, May 1, 1917, I yr. 
Charleroi, T. L. Pollock, Sept. 12, 1912, 52 yrs. 
Cheltenham Twp., O. W. Ackerman, June 1, 
1914, 4 years. 
Chester, C. A. Wagner, June 28, 1917, 1 year. 
Coal Twp., P. F. Brennan, June, 1911, 7 years. 
Coatesville, W. T. Gordon, June 5, 1902, 16 yrs. 
Columbia, W. C. Sampson, June 30, 1914, 4 yrs. 
Connellsville, S. P. Ashe, April 15, 1911, 7 yrs. 
Conshohocken, A. M. Weaver, Sept. 1, 1915, 
2? years. 
Coraopolis, C. E. Hilborn, June 1, 1917, 1 year. 
Corry, C. L. Wilson, July 15, 1913, 5 years. 
Danville, D. N. Dieffenbacher, June 1, 1908, 
10 years. 
Darby, W. A. Kreider, June 1, 1914, 4 years. 
Dickson C’y, A. W. Marvin, June 1, 1914, 4 yrs. 
Donora, T. L. Gilland, August 1, 1917, I year. 
DuBois, Ira M. Gast, Oct. 20, 1915, 2% years. 
Dunmore, C. F. Hoban, June 5, 1902, 16 years. 
Duquesne, C. H. Wolford, June 7, 1915, 3 yrs. 
Easton, R. E. Laramy, May 26, 1913, 5 years. 
Elwood C’y, C. F. Becker, June 7, 1917, 1 year. 
Erie City, Ira B. Bush, June 1, 1914, 4 years. 
Farrell, L. R. Eckles, June 23, 1900, 9 years. 
Franklin, C. E. Carter, August 22, 1916, 2 yrs. 
German Twp., A. Montgomery, June I, 1914, 
4 years. 
Greensburg, J. H. Alleman, Dec. 6, 1911, 64 yrs. 
Greenville, G. B. Gerberich, June 1, 1908, Io yrs. 
Hanover, O. C. Gortner, June I, 1914, 4 years. 
Harrisburg, F. E. Downes, June 1, 1905, 13 yrs. 
Hazleton, D. A. Harman, June 4, 1881, 37 yrs. 
Hazle Twp, J. B. Gabrio, June 2, 1809, 19 yrs. 
Homestead, L. Tanger, Feb. 11, 1913, 53 years. 
Huntingdon, W. M. Rife, Nov. 4, 1912, 54 yrs. 
Jeannette, E. W. Long, June 26, 1915, 3 years. 
Johnstown, J. N. Adee, June 5, I9II, 7 years. 
Juniata, M. B. Wineland, July 1, 1912, 6 years. 
Kane, G. H. Dietrich, Sept. 4, 1916, 12 years. 
Kittanning, F. W. Goodwin, July 9, 1915, 3 yrs. 
Lancaster, H. B. Work, June I, 1914, 4 years. 
Lansford, E. E, Kuntz, June 1, 1905, 13 years. 
Latrobe, R. M. Steele, June 1, 1914, 4 years. 
Lebanon, E. M. Balsbaugh, Sept. 2, 1914, 32 yrs. 
Lewistown, E. S. Rice, June 5, 1911, 7 years. 
Lock Haven, C. W. Hunt, Sept. 8, 1914, 3% yrs. 
L’r Merion, S. E. Downs, June 1, 1914, 4 yrs. 
McKeesport, J. B. Richey, June 5, 1902, 16 yrs. 
McKees Rocks, T. K. Johnson, June 5, 1911, 
7 years. 
Mahanoy City, H. A. O’Day, Aug. 30, 1916, 12 
years. 
Mahanoy Twp., J. F. Noonan, March 19, 1914, 
44 years. 
Meadville, E. Sargent, June 1, 1914, 4 years. 
Middletown, H. J. Wickey, June 2, 1899, 19 yrs. 
Milton, W. W. Fetzer, June 1, 1914, 4 years. 
Minersville, C. E. Raudabush, Aug. 20, 1916, 
2% years. 
Monessen, H. F. Gress, July 20, 1910, 8 years. 
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Monongahela City, R. G. Dean, June 5, 1911, 
7 years, 

Mt. Carmel, S. H. Dean, June, 1893, 25 years. 

Mt, Pleasant Twp., W. F. Evans, June 1, 1916, 


2 years. 
Munhall, C. R. Stone, Sept. 3, 1917, 2 year. 
Nanticoke, A. P. Diffendafer, Jan. 1, 1909, 94 

years. 

New Brighton, F. Atwell, June 5, 1911, 7 years. 
New Castle, G. A. Dickson, June 1, 1914, 4 yrs. 
New Kensington, J. E. Hershberger, April 21, 

1912, 6 years. 

Newport Twp., T. A. Dixon, June 1, 1914, 4 yrs. 

Norristown, A. S. Martin, Jan. 1, 1906, 123 yrs. 

Northampton, W. D. Landis, June 1, 1908, 10 
years, 

Oil City, J. J. Palmer, June 1, 1908, 10 years. 

Old Forge, F. R. Coyne, June 7, 1906, 12 years. 

Olyphant, M. W. Cummings, June 5, 1903, 15 


years. 

Philadelphia, J. P. Garber, Dec. 2, 1915, 23 yrs. 

Phoenixville, I. Doughton, June 2, 1913, 5 yrs. 

Pittsburgh, W. M. Davidson, Jan. 8, 1914, 44 
years. 

Pittston, F. S. McGuigan, Feb. 11, 1913, 54 yrs. 

Pottstown, W. W. Rupert, Aug. 11, 1888, 30 


years. 
Pottsville, E. R. Barclay, Nov. 4, 1912, 53 yrs. 
Punxsutawney, F. S. Jackson, Jan. 11, 1900, 
years. 
Radnor Twp., G. H. Wilson, June 6, 1897, 21 
years. 
Rankin, R. S. Penfield, June 5, 1917, 1 year. 
Reading, Chas. S. Foos, June 5, 1902, 16 years. 
Redstone Twp., I. H. Hess, July 23, 1914, 4 yrs. 
Rochester, W. S. Taft, July 6, 1910, 8 years. 
Rostraver Twp., W. H. Cober, June 28, 1916, 
2 years. 
Scranton, S. E. Weber, June 1, 1914, 4 years. 
Shamokin, J. Howerth, Feb. 5, 1892, 26% years. 
Sharon, W. D. Gamble, Dec. 1, 1913, 43 years. 
Shenandoah, J. W. Cooper, April 22, 1897, 21 


years. 

South Bethlehem, A. H. Buck, Aug. 20, 1915, 
23 years. 

Steelton, L. E. McGinnes, July 23, 1888, 30 yrs. 

Sunbury, I. C. M. Ellenberger, June 1, 1908, 
10 years. 

Swissvale, C. C. Kelso, June 1, 1914, 4 years. 

Tamaqua, J. F. Derr, June 1, 1908, 10 years. 

Tarentum, A. D. Endsley, June 1, 1905, 13 yrs. 

Taylor, W. S. Robinson, June 5, I9I1, 7 years. 

Throop, J. J. O’Hara, June 5, 1011, 7 years. 

Titusville, H. Pease, June 1, 1897, 21 years. 

Tyrone, W. W. Raker, Sept. 20, 1917, # year. 

Uniontown, C. N McCune, March 10, 1917, 
1% years. 

Upper Darby, H. M. Mendenhall, June 11, 
1915, 3 years. 

Vandergrift, T. T. Allen, Aug. 30, 1915, 2% yrs. 

Warren, R. T. Adams, June 5, I91I, 7 years. 

Washington, T. G. McCleary, June 5, 1911, 7 
years. 

Waynesboro, J. H. Reber, July 9, 1903, 15 yrs. 

West Chester, A. L. Jones, June 1, 1889, 29 yrs. 

West Mahanoy Twp., M. H. Carey, June 1, 
1914, 4 years. 

Wilkes-Barre, J. M. Coughlin, Aug. 28, 1891, 


27 years. : 
Wilkinsburg, J. L. Allison, Sept. 9, 1902, 152 
ears. 
indber, W. W. Lantz, May 20, 1916, 2 years. 
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Williamsport, F. W. Robbins, Aug. 10, 1914, 
32 years. 

Winton, J. J. Judge, July 25, 1908, 10 years. 

York, (City), A. Wanner, June 4, 1890, 28 yrs. 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK. 








ET us do what we can, and all we can, 
to have the influence of the best lit- 
erature of the ages pervade the thought 
and the life of the schools. It will help the 
growing teacher more than anything else 
to go forward day by day. And boys and 
girls rich in this finest treasure, from as- 
sociation with such monitors and guides, 
will grow onward in increasing numbers 
into better lives here and beyond. 

Weare deeply touched by the sympathetic 
note that is struck by Dr. George F. Mull 
in his cordial letter, received as we go to 
press. A true lover of literature and a 
master of the art of teaching—as his rare 
work in the classical departmenet of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College has shown these 
many years—our surprise has been, not 
that feeling it he should speak as he does, 
but that he should feel so in regard to this 
article—and this letter is printed, without 
his knowledge, that it may aid in attracting 
attention to a vital question in the work of 
general education. Dr. Mull is a man of 
quiet strength, firm grip, clear vision, 
broad scholarship and the finest integrity, 
who should have been a model city superin- 
tendent for the past thirty years. He is of 
that superior order of men who—as Gov- 
ernor Hoyt said of Dr. Higbee at the time 
of his death—“put soul content into a sys- 
tem of schools.” We are glad to pass on 
to others who may be interested his sugges- 
tion as to articles in the Century and the 
Review. 

LANCASTER, Dec. 3, I9QI7. 

My dear Mr. McCaskey: I have read again, 
and with unabated interest and an ever-grow- 
ing appreciation, your splendid treatise on 
Good Memory Work in the Journat for 
November. In sustained effort, in persuasive 
reasoning and in beauty of expression, it 
ranks among your best, surpassed only by 
some of your Christmas talks. It is con- 
ceived in the spirit of D’Arcy W. Thompson’s 
Day Dreams of a School Master,—and that 
means in the spirit of Truth—the immortal 
truth of all teaching. Then, too, some of 
its passages are striking examples of the 
dignity and nobility of adequate expression, 
suggestve of the Ruskin type—and all of it 
vitalized by the flesh and blood vitality of a 
person bigger than the teacher, and the only 
thing that makes the teacher big and his 
method masterful. Much in the way of 
formal study and so-called technical. prepara- 
tion is involved in the proper outfitting of a 
teacher—school-master is the nobler term, and 
pedagogue, a pitiful alien, I like not at all— 
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but the great driving force in the process of 
learning. and instruction is the personality 
that spells mastery of the method and over 
the process, or perhaps thinks not at all of 
either the method or the process, at least not 
in any scientific sense. It is the house of 
character we are building, the temple of the 
spirit, a holy place, where happiness shall 
dwell, and wisdom transcending knowledge 
shall be the guide of life, the handmaid of 
God’s grace that leadeth unto all goodness 
scattering peace and joy along the way; and 
for all this a master-builder is needed, one 
who, to be sure, may have known the rules of 
his apprenticeship but forgot. them in the 
“poetry of pure and holy motive” and ever 
pressed on toward the mark of his high 
calling through the integrity of his work; and 
whilst he is building he himself must be, and 
indeed is, within the “tabernacle of him that 
is the Friend of all children and the Master 
of all schoolmasters.” 

But I must stop my rambling and go back 
to what I had set out to tell you, namely, that 
right on the top of this re-reading of your 
gospel of education have come two articles, 
one splendid, dealing with the same funda- 
mental theme: “ The Practical Use of Poetry,” 
by Brian Hooker in the current Century. I 
give you a taste of it: “Brutus demonstrated 
his point in prose; it was a poetic appeal 
that made ‘the stones of Rome to rise and 
mutiny. We define and determine and de- 
cide, and still do nothing; but when we begin 
to feel, something is done. Though we steer 
by learning and intelligence, yet emotion must 
fill the sail. Or, in another figure, action is 
the bullet and passion the powder; and he who 
thinks to achieve any practical affair by sheer 
intellect shoots with an empty gun.” 

Also, “ Poetry, Imagination and Education ” 
by Amy Lowell, in the current North Ameri- 
can Review—this latter not first-class, but true 
in aim, and having many good things in it— 
but on the whole smelling a trifle too much 
of the laboratory. And so good bye. With 
all good wishes. 


— 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL IN THE WAR. 


Sins following is from an address by 

Supt. S. E. Weber of Scranton be- 
fore the annual teachers’ institute: 

If our argument for urging the claims of 
democracy rests on sound premises, it fol- 
lows that the aims of democracy can not 
be confined to any particular nation or 
people. In other words, it is the duty of 
each governmental group to see to it that 
the obligations of the citizen to the state 
are not set above his obligations to human- 
ity. If there is such a conflict, there is 
something radically wrong with the system 
of education fostered by that state. 

This is our heritage. The greater is our 
responsibility. America, in the words of 
Israel Zangwill, is the melting pot of the 
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civilizations of the world. Since the in- 
ception of this government we have wel- 
comed to our shores the downtrodden and 
the oppressed from every land, who came 
here for refuge. Here they have reared 
their families and shared a common pros- 
perity. Few are they who have returned to 
their native land. The opportunities for 
social, economic, and political advance- 
ment are limited only by individual initia- 
tive, energy, and ability. To-day, 200,000,- 
ooo Russians have liberty thrust upon them. 
The world is waiting to see whether they 
will choose liberty or license, or re-enter 
slavery. Our own strength will be tested 
as never before in the present death- 
grapple between the forces of democracy 
and the forces of autocracy. 

What can the school do in the present 
crisis? 

The teacher at work is perhaps the 
greatest single force in American life. 
America’s is a unique destiny. What insti- 
tution is to be the common instrumentality 
to accomplish such a destiny unless it be 
the public school? Or, who is to teach us 
to know and to observe the ideals of a 
common democracy if it be not the teacher 
in the public school? 

The school has been entrusted by the 
state to build up and to maintain its unity. 
The unanimity with which our people have 
responded to the draft has filled monarchies 
with amazement and has furnished ample 
proof that we have succeeded in dedicating 
the great mass of our people to our com- 
mon traditions. 

To maintain those traditions we must 
make further inroads upon illiteracy, ig- 
norance, prejudice, selfishness, and race 
hatred. These results are not achieved by 
passing resolutions or prating on the 
streets about patriotism, but by quiet ex- 
ample and helpful instruction. I believe 
with all my heart that our country is fight- 
ing for the right in this conflict. The fight 
must go on until the right is triumphant. 
We can be truly patriotic by standing 
ready to do what the government asks of 
us, to make every sacrifice necessary to ac- 
complish the task to which we have com- 
mitted ourselves. 

Patriotism is a virtue, natural in its 
growth and development. To become ob- 
sessed with it our youth must be taught to 
think and act on common grounds. This 
is an impossible task without the general 
use of a common language. A diversity of 
tongues is a distinct handicap to the rapid 
spread of Americanism. We should see to 
it that the English language speedily be- 
comes the common possession of all of our 
people. The mutual exchange of ideas for 
Social betterment will then be unimpeded. 
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THE MAHOGANY TREE. 


Cantabile espress e molto accentato. 


W. M. THacxeray, 
Fasro CAMPANA. 













1. Christ-mas is here; Winds shrill, I - cy and chill, Lit’- tle care we; 
2. Once on theboughs Birds of rareplume Sang,in its bloom: Night-birdsare we; 
3. Care, like a dun, Lurksat the gate; Let the dog wait; Hap-py we’ll be! 














Lit - tle we fear Weather with-out, Sheltered a - bout The Ma -ho- ga - ny Tree. 

Here we carouse, Sing-ing likethem, Perched roundthestem Of the jol-ly old Tree. 

Pile up thecoals; Whilethesongrolls Let us for - get, Round the old Tree. 
a 





cm 


Eve-nings we know, Hap- py as this; Fa -ces wé miss Pleas- ant 
Here let us sport, Boys, as owe sit— Laughter and wit Flash-ing so 
Sor - rows, be- gone! Life and _ its ills, Duns and their bills, Bid we 


Kind hearts and true, Gen-tle and just, Peace to your dust! 
Life is but short, Whenwe are gone, Let them sing on, 
Come with the dawn, En - vi- oussprite; Leaveus to- 
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a —— | rall. 





a@ tempo. 
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We sing round the Tree. 
Round the old Tree. Pt cstianias Eve-nings we Hap-py as 


Round the old Tree! 






MO 





col canto. 


ber 


Pleas-ant to see, Kind hearts and true, 


Hap-py as this; Fa-ces we miss Pleasant to see, Kind hearts and 


— 





vall, meh. | 1st time. | od time. | 


Gen-tle and just, Peace to your dust! | We sing round the tree. 


Gen-tle and just, Peace to your dust! 


col canto. 




















Lincoln Art Series: Attractive Pictures. 


A house without Pictures is like a body without a Soul.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
Good Pictures become an influence of Perennial Blessing to School and Home. 


OOD Pictures are silent teachers with their wholesome influence of refinement and culture; and if 
it is a very eee thing to hang attractive pictures on the wall of the Home, it is doubly so thus to 
ornament the walls of the School-room. The importance of doing this, the benefit that may result from 
it, and therefore the necessity and the duty involved,—all this is felt, as it should be, by few teachers 
and by very few school officers. This item of the school equipment is no less essential in the ideal 
school than text-books or furniture. ‘In the emptiest room,” says Ruskin, “the mind wanders most, 
for it gets restless like a bird for want of a perch, and casts about for any ible means of getting out 
and away. Bare walls are nota proper art of the means of education; blank plaster about and above 
them is not suggestive to pupils.” e ee makes a bright opening through the dead wall like a 
window; flowers and ferns are suggestive of the garden, the lane, the field, the woods, the purlin 
stream, of song-birds in the air or among the branches, and blue sky overhead. Animals suggest a life 
with which we should be more or less familiar, The portrait speaks the man, what we know of him, 
suggesting trains of thought that may be most interesting and profitable. Surroundings and associations 
always supplement the work of the teacher, and often mean more than teacher or text-book. There- 
fore decorate your school-rooms as well as your homes, The choice pictures you put there afford rest to 
eyes weary of the printed page, or serve to attract the wandering gaze that seeks the page with little 
interest or pleasure ; and they should be paid for from the School fund} ust like any other School essentials, 
Few thingsare betterto live with than good pictures. Gather them about you, and live with them. 
Pictures of the best kind need not be high-priced, and they need not be “‘ high art,’ so-called—much 
of which is poor enough these modern days—but they must be real, and they must be interesting and 
attractive, to be worthy a place upon the wall. The great value of pictures to most of us is in the feel- 
ing they arouse, the thought they suggest. A picture that is felt in the home or the school, and felt as 
an influence for good, is worth—who can tell how much? A good face, a noble head, a smiling child, a 
faithful dog, a heroic deed, a historic incident, a choice bit of color or form in nature, a beautiful land- 
scape—hang them up. Tack them upon the wall, if not convenient to frame them. Their cost is as noth- 
ing to the good that may follow and must follow if wisely chosen by Teachers, Superintendents, or 
others interested. Real, genuine, pie spe beautiful art is now brought within reach of the million. 
The arts of chromo-lithography and half-tone engraving are putting exquisite pictures, at low cost, wher- 
ever there is taste to appreciate and enjoy them. In our homes they are everywhere, why not every- 
where also upon school-room walls? Let us abate the poverty of taste which keeps our school-room 
walls bare of these choice educational influences. To many a child good pictures come like the minis- 
tration of angels. For an ordinary life-time we have been much interested in pictures and the men who 
make them. But all the while our great surprise has been that so few choice pictures of proper size are 
to be had in the art stores, even at ares pisces. We have prepared a few plates with the purpose of mak- 
ing a short list of two or three dozen good subjects which can be furnished at a low rate to persons desiring 
them. Thousandsof these will go upon the walls, where many of them will give pleasure for generatio ~ 
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The Lincoln Art Series is meant to be a collection of Choice and Valuable Pictures for the Walls 
of the School Room, the Office, and the Home, It now includes the following favorite subjects: Saved 
(Dog and Child), by Landseer; The Baron’s Charger, by rg The Mothers (Animal ge 
by Verbeckhoven ; Shakespeare and his Friends, by Faed; Right or Left (Children’s Play), by 
Klehaus ; Once Upon a Time (Old Mark sen, fe Tales); The Sisters and Our Father, by Barry; 
Sane Blessing Little Children, by LeJeune; Wreck of the Birkenhead (Story of Heroism), Hamy; 

Vilhelmina oe The Better Land, by Miss meg od Dido Building Carthage, by Turner; 
Retriever and Woodcock (Perfect dog), by Landseer; The Peat Gatherer (A Skye Lassie), by Faed; 
*¢Come Back Soon’’ (Little Girl and ‘‘Old Dog Tray’), by Holmes; Friends in Adversity (Two 
Good Women, one ill, choice subject), by Brooks; *¢‘ Dream of the Sea’’ (Mother and Child, candle 
in window, boat on waves), by Brooks; **Can’t You Talk?’ (Child and Dog, wonder of childhood) 
by Holmes; Hector and Gypsy (Contrast in dogs), by Landseer; Believer’s Vision (Young Woman, 
dream of Angels), by Brooks; Mercy’s Dream (Beautiful suggestion), by Huntington ; Puze 
zled (Old Master and Boy: “If once naught is nothing twice naught ought to be something, for it’s 
twice what once naught is, isn’t it?’’) i Sick Monkey (The Human Touch), by Landseer; Mae 
donna and Child (Favorite ‘‘ Madonna of the Chair’), by Raphael; The Plough Father and Son: 
“Straight Furrows’’) by Dobson; Pride and Humility — picture), by Cole. Also, portraits of 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, Thaddeus Stevens, two portraits 
of William Penn, Youth and Middle Age. All these portraits have been specially engraved for the 
Lincoln Art Series by Rea, one of the most skillful engravers in the world. e half-tones are of un- 
usually large size and excellence. Some of these half-tone engrerings and the portraits of Washington 
and Lincoln are on plate paper 24x30 inches; the rest are 22x 28 inches in size, and beautifully 
printed on Tint. The portraits are of such size that they may readily be framed with mat and glass 30x 
Fae or 30x 40 inches, if desired. Appropriate for Christmas, Birthday, or Wedding Gifts, or for gifts to 
tiends at any time, costing little and making the home brighter and more attractive for a lifetime. 

These pictures are worth from One Dollar to Five Dollars each in small editions, and were originally 
published at One Dollar. They are now mailed singly at Fifty Cents. We wish them to be known 
widely, and will send Any Four Pictures for One Dollar, postpaid. A single picture is worth it, the 
remaining three are given away. Four make a strong and solid roll for the mails. We could 
ene pen yao apey from ed having — let the pictures speak for themselves. For 

ctures desired, or fine 16-page Illustrated Catalogue, ess_ J, P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
also, “ The Doctor’ and * Suspense,” by Landseer, ” ’ 

















